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The rapid sale of Part I. of these lessons is another 
proof of the fact that there are thousands of Irish 
people who are not ashamed of their native language, 
and who do not confine themselves to useless laments 
over its neglected state, but are prepared to do some- 
thing to encourage its study and use. Even at present 
the number of real students of Gaelic is ten times 
what it was only two years ago, and a continued 
increase for another short time would make it pos- 
sible to publish, without pecuniary loss, useful and 
attractive Irish books, and, by degrees, the best of 
the old Gaelic literature. ^ 

To tl:ose who have brought the lessons to the 
notice of their friends, I return my best thanks. A ' 

great deal could be done if National teachers, 
managers of schools, journalists, and others of local 
influence, were made aware how easy it is now to 
acquire a good knowledge of the language. At 
present people have to be induced to learn, and 
pressed very hard to teach, the language whose 
decay they profess to deplore. Even under the 
present rules of the National Schools, teachers can 
do a great deal for the language, with very little 
trouble to themselves and with substantial pecun- 
iary rewards. 

During the past year several classes, both large 
and small, have been organized in various parts of 
Ireland, and in America the Gaelic Societies have 
set to work with renewed energy in many of the 
chief cities. 
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I cannot omit mention of an event of such impor- 
tance to the Irish language as the estabhshment this 
year of a Celtic chair in the Catholic University of 
Washington, and its endowment by the generosity 
of the Ancient Order of Hibernians. 

I am particularly indebted to my friends, Mr. 
James Cogan and Mr. John MacNeill, of the Gaelic 
League, for their kindness in correcting the proofs 
and drawing up the index of these lessons during 
my absence in America. 

Notes and Queries regarding the lessons should be 
sent to the Gaelic Journal, published by the Gaelic 
League, College Green, Dublin. 

EUGENE O'GROWNEY. 

San Francisco, California, U.S.A. 
Ld na feile Brighde, 1895. 



SIMPLE LESSONS IN IRISH. 



PHONETIC KEY. 

I. — THE VOWELS. 



In the . 


Key-words, 


A 


re to be 


In the English, 


ihi 


•■ letters: 


sounded like 


words 


1. 


aa 




a 


half ; calf 


2. 


.ae 




ae 


gaelic 


3. 


ee 




ee 


feel ; see 


4. 


au 




au 


naught ; 

taught 


5. 


6 







note ; coke 


6. 


00 


00 


(long) 


tool ; room 


7. 


a 




a 


bat; that 


8. 


e 




e 


let; bell 


9. 


i 




i 


hit; fill 


10. 










knot ; clock 


11. 


Q 




u 


up ; us 


12. 


u 


00 


(short) 


hood ; took 
(same sound as 
u in full) 



It is useful to note that the sound (No. 6) of oo in 
poor is the same as the sound of u in rule; while the 
sound (No. 1 1) of M in up, us, is the same as that of o 
in son, done. It will be noticed that the same num- 
bers aie attached to the same sounds in both tables. 

11-^- THE OBSCURE VOWEL-SOUND. THE SYMBOLS 

a and 6. 

There is in Irish, as in English, a vowel-sound 
usually termed " obscure." In the word " tolerable 
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the a is .pronounced so indistinctly that fro;:- the 
mere pronunciation one could not tell what is the 
vowel in the syllable. The symbols a and i' viiW. be 
used to denote this obscure vowel-sound. The use of 
two symbols for the obscure vowel-sound vrW be 
found to have advantages. The student ;iaould, 
therefore, remember that the symbols a and e re- 
present one obscure vowel-sound, and are not to be 
sounded as "a ' and "e" in the table of vowels above. 
Thus, when the Irish for "a well," cobAH is sai-d to be 
pronounced "thiibar," the last syllable vs., not to be 
pronounced "ar," but the word is to be sounded as 
any of the words, "thubbar, thubber, thabbur," 
would be in English. 





III.- 


— THE DIPTHONGS. 




In the Key-words, 


Ave to he 


In the Cyiglish 


the letters 




sounded like 


words 


ei 




ei 


height 


ou 




ou 


moutli 


oi 




oi 


boil 


ew 




ew 


few 



h 



IV. — THE CONSONANTS. 

The consonants used in representitig the 
pronunciation of Irish words will be sounded 
thus : — 

b, f, m, p, V, w, y, as in English. 
h, as in English, except in dh, th, CH, sh. 
k, 1, n, r, as in English. But additional 
signs are needed, as explained be Sow. 
g, as in English, go, give, never soft as in 

gin. 
ng, as in English, song, sing, never sofi-as'in 

singe, 
dh like th in thy 

d ,, d ,, (^utyi/ 

th „ th „ iihigh 

i ,, t ,, tnne • 

T „ y ,, run 



r (no sound exactly similar 

in English : see note), 

s like s in so, alas 

sh ,, sh ,, shall, lash 

1 1 look, lamb 

L thick sound not in English 

I . 1 valiant 

n . n noon 

N • thick sound not in English 

n n new 

NG ng in long-er 

k k liking 1 in 

K ' k looking L ^ 

g g begin " f 2; 

G g begun J ?* 

CH gh O'Loughlin 

y guttural sound not in English 

■^^j J is in Connaught like w 

},, Munster ,, v 

is in Connaught like v - 
"" \ silent in Munster 

The above table is explained in the course of the 
lessons ; but we may here note that s is never pro- 
nounced like z, and that beginners may pronounce 
KG y, r, like N, G and r. 



SIMPLE LESSONS IN IRISH 

PART II. 



-:o:- 



as. 



EXERCISE XLIII. 

§ 261. p AFTER VOWELS. 

When ^ follows ttio, x>o, the o is omitted 

ni'f^eun (maer), my grass ; 
m'fion (mean), my wine ; 
m'-fcAn (mar), my man, husband ; 
tn'fjMit (mwil), my blood ; 
tn 'fecit (m-yol), my flesh ; 
■o'ftiinneos (dhiw-og), thy window. 

§ 262. -peAK and be^n, besides meaning 
"man" and "woman," are used for "hus- 
band " and "wife." 

§ 263. Instead of tetitiA (/aen'a), mea- 
dow, the word tnonifeun (mo^'aer), literally 
bog-grass, is often used. 

§ 264. Azi. An ^eun cmim ins An sgiobSt, 
AZA m'feun liu ins ah iiioinfeun pos. Hi 
tAinig m'feAK o'ti OiteAii 'Qk pOs. tuj m6 
An ■pion -00 T1iaU, ajus ttij rn'feAR <in 
speAt 'oo'n ■oiniie eite. rii pua An pion ins 
An siopA. Hi pACA me 'o'pion (deen) in 
A1C An bit. AvA "oo Suisce sios ins An 
sjiobot. 

§ 265. Nora, your husband is not in the 
meadow now, he and my husband are at 
the well, drinking water. My husband has 
a big, young horse ; he got the horse in the 



» 



^ 
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meadow. The man came to the meadow, 
he did not find any person ('oiinie An bit) in 
the meadow. I did not see your husband, 
I did not see your husband anywhere. I 
did not see your scythe up in the meadow. 

EXERCISE XLIV. 

S 286. ASPIRATED SOUNDS OF b AND m. 

The aspirated sounds of b and m ire 
practically the same. 

§ 267. b and m aspirated (i.e., b or bb, 
rh or tub) are pronounced as follows : — • 

When SLENDER (that is, next e or i) 
they are pronounced like v. 

When FINAL (at the end of a word) 
they are also pronounced like v. 

In other cases they are pronounced 
like w. 

Examples and notes on local peculiar- 
ities will now be given. 

§ 268. WORDS. 

*A~;Ait) (og'-av), at ye J^Aillim (Ga/'-iv),Gahvay 

lift (liv), with ye Hi (vee), \ 

sib (shiv), you, ye nAilJ{rev), j" was, were 
Imn (Ii»). with us 

§ 269. ti)i is the past tense of acA; as, 
*x:a s6 65, he is young; bi s6 05, he was 
young. 

§ 270. tlAib (rev), was, were. Note (1) 
that R^Mb is pronounced irregularly, not 
(rav), see § 132, but (rev). The reason is 
that it was formerly spelled noib, which 
would be pronounced (rev). (2) llAib is 

* Munster, og-iv'. 
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never used except after such particles as 
Til, not, as, ni RAiO All X)&X) An ah tnsge, the 
boat was not on the water; or ati, used in 
asking questions, as, An uAili An cApAit aj 
An -oosAs ? was the horse at the door ? 

§ 271 . In answering questions in Irish 
no words like "yes" and "no," are used; 
as, 

Ah -RAlti tloHA A5 All CObAR ? t)i. 

■Was Nora at the well? (She) was, ie., 
Yes. 

iAil SA10 CAtAt Ag ■Ota 50 jAlttini ? Hi 
UAIl). 

Was Caha] going to Galway ? (He) was 
not, i.e.. No. 



§ 272. OTHER EXAMPLES. 

A tteAii (a van), his wife : a ttueAc (a 
yrak), his trout ; a triic (a vik), o son ! 

§ 273. IIa pAg "oo DneAc A5 ati "oonAs. 
An ^^m CAtAt lift A5 -out 50 jAittirh ? 
t)i, .15113 puAin se cApAii AR An not), Agvis 
tAitiij s6 50 gAittiiti tinn (with us). t)i 
At?c rnin, Agus irtiAiR se bAS. An raiO 

CAp<'.tl AJ^Altl ? Hi RA1O, Oi bo AgUS ASAt 

AjAiri-i. x\cA ■puirmeo^ teAtAn ar ah Tiun. 

§ 274. We are not going down to Galway, 
ye are going up to Granard. We have a 
horse, ye have a coach. Had ye a scythe 
in the meadow ? Was the horse working 
in the meadow ? Dermot was not working 
with lis down in the meadow. Had Nora 
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a lamb ? No, she had a sheep. Had Art 
a horse ? Yes, and he had a coach. My 
window was clean, thy window was not 
clean. There was no window at all in the 
fort. 

EXERCISE XLV. 

§ 275. In Munster li and m at the end of the first 
syllable of words, are sometimes silent. The previous 
vowel is then legthened to make compensation. 

Mtomer. 
•oeiriiin {dev'-in) (iei-in) 

■oeitiieAS (rfev'-as) (c/ei'-as) 

Stiitme (siv'-«S) (see'-nfi) 

cmbe (Kiv'-C) (Kee'-fi) 

cuiitine (Kiv'-MS) (Keea'-6) 

•otiifte (dhiv'-6) (dhee'-e) 

eiblin (ev'-leen) (ei'-leea) 

This silencing of B and rh takes place (14 when 
these letters are between vowel sounds, or (2) when 
preceded by a vowel sound and followed by I, R, n, s. 
These peculiarites should not be imitated by be- 
ginners. 

§ 276. 
50 -oeimm, indeed IUac StiiBiio (moksi\'-«e), 

•oeittiBAs, a shears MacSweeney 

eiBtin. Eveleen, Eileen, ciiitriTie, memory 

Ellen 

§ 277. Hi ^uit cnirhne ar bit AgAiii. puAiu 
me buitte moR CROtn o TliAit. t)^ An otAim 
^R m'uAn 05, A^us -puAiR mfe "oeiiiieAS o 
Arc; Anois ni fuit ati otATin ar ah uat). 
An RAit) Conn 1TIac SuiOtie tib ? 115 kai5; 
b! s6 te CAtAt. Ill fint ah "oeirheAs ajahi, 
tag mfe An TieirheAs x>o TliAtt. Ati raiO 
Conn cmn ? t>i, 50 "oeittitn, A^tis piiAin s6 
bAs. AcA GibUn 05 pos. Aca, 50 ijeiriiin, 
A5US ACA ciALt AIC1, Agus ni ftni IllAine o;^, 
Agus ni puit ciAtt AIC1. 

§ 278. I did not see Art MacSweeney on 
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the island. He was not on the island, he 
was above on the cliff. I did not see the 
seagull on the water. Young Art has no 
memory yet. Con got a heavy blow from 
Niall, and he had no memory at all. The 
day is dry. Yes, indeed. Come with us. 

EXERCISE XLVI. 

§ 279. At the end of words, and rh are 
sounded like v. 

cios (kees), rent *poUAtri (fuL'-av), empty 
cU&h (Alee'-av), a lArh (Lauv), the hand 

basket, cleeve *nAOm (Naev), a saint 
nvX) (dhuv), black, xzAlAvn (thol'-av), land, 

black-haired soil 

§ 280. In Ulster h and m broad, at the end of 
words, are usually pronounced w ; thus, the well- 
known sentence — 

■o'ic -oAtri -ovh viX> Aril ah noArii 
{deeh dhov dhuv uv ov oer wav) 
is {deeh dhou dhoo oo ou er «ou) in Ulster. 

This was the sentence quoted by an anti-Irish 
Irish man to prove that no one should learn the 
language, full of such strange sounds. The sentence 
was specially constructed for the purpose. It means, 
" a black ox ate a raw egg in heaven ! " 

§ 281. tlA CMifi X)o t&ri) in mo pocA, aca 
mo po&d pol.tAifi Anois. t)i An riAotfi ak An 
oiteAn, Agus cAini5 An tong 'oo'n Aic, ajus 
ni ^ACA An nAorh An tong. Ac a An cAtAtfi 
■OAOR. Tli uAitt cios An bit An An cAtAtft 
Cum An ctiAft AR An ASAt. 

§ 282. Put your hand in your pocket. 
My hand is small. There is a heavy rent 
on the place, and the land is not good. 

* Connaught, foL'-av, Neev. 
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Con is not fair-haired, he is black-haired. 
The bag is not full, the bag is empty. Do 
not leave the basket of turf at the door. 

EXERCISE XLVII. 

§ 283. SOUNDS OF t) AND m CONTINUED. 

As we have seen, o and rh at the end of 
words are sounded as v, as t.Atfi (Lauv), the 
hand; Ti.Aotti (Naev), a saint. When a ter- 
mination is added to such words the v sound 
remains, as hS.it\A (Lauv'a), hands; riAotfitA 
(Naev'-ha), sanctified. 

§ 284. But, as a rule, o and rfi broad, 
anywhere except at the end of words, are 
sounded like w. 

§ 285. This w sound unites with the 
previous vowel sound ; thus, At), Arh are 
sounded like (ou) in our phonetic key ; 06, 
orh, like (6); uc, um are like (00); eAft, 
eAtii, like (ou). 

At), Alii in Ulster=o, in parts of Munster=oo. 

§ 286. 
A^Ainn {ou'-i«), ariver gAtiAn (gou'-ir), a goat 
CAt)Am (kou'-i»-), help CeA'&AR (/ou'-Slr), a book 
•06iiitiAlt (dhon'-SL), Siut)At (shoo '-al), walking 

Donal, Daniel UbAtt (oo'-S.L), an apple 

5 At) A (gou'-S.), a blacksmith 
■R6rtiAC (ro-cith), before thee, used in ceut) tnite 

pAitce RoiiiAc, 100,000 welcomes before thee, 
tnoitionn (mwil'-iN), a mill. 
Sati (gon), without. 

§ 287. I&1 muitionn An An AbAmn, Agus t)i 
iDortitiAtt, A5 obAiR ins An muitionn. puAiK 
iT)6itinAl,t tiOAtt ins An eoRnA, ins An 
-rnuitionn aw An AtoAinn. AcA lAsgAiue A5 
sitiOAt sios "00 'n At)Ainn Anois. Aza An 
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jaOa ^5 obAin ins An muitiotin. Ciiiu 130 
teA&AR in no p6cA. tug "OiARimiit) An 

te^B^K -DO rilAU. til fjMAIR S6 teOiOAU AK 

t)it uA^m. -possAit An teAr>An mOn. Tli 
Ti-Ait) An muitionn Ag obAiR, fti An AOAinn 
S^n .uisge. 

§ 288. There is a large salmon below in 
the river. Donal did not get a salmon in 
the river, he got a little trout from the 
fisherman. There is an apple growing above 
at the door. There are a cow and a goat 
below in the meadow. I have not a book 
in my bag, my book is in the barn. A 
thousand welcomes to (before) you ! There 
is not any blacksmith (jaGa ah bit) in the 
place. The blacksmith gave no help to 
Niall. The story is not in the book. 



EXERCISE XLVIII. 

§ 289. t) AND m CONTINUED. 

In the beginning of words b and m if 
slender are pronounced like v, if broad ajre 
pronounced somewhat like w. 

§ 290. In Munster b and rh broad, fol- 
lowed by a LONG VOWEL, 4, 6, u, are pro- 
nounced V. 

§ 291. Thus — mo tti^tAin, my mother 
(mu wauh'-er), is in Munster (mu vauh'-e/) 
This sound we shall mark by a capital W. 
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Examples — 

A X)£x) a Waudh his boat 

A tiR65 ,, Wrog ,, shoe 

A t>6 „ Wo ,, cow 

A rh&tMn „ Wauh'-er ,, mother 

A miX^ ,, Waul '-a ,, bag 

A ttiumnin ,, Wooy-ween O darling 

mo OnOti mil Wron my sorrow 

ttlAc ATI X)Ainx) (mok an Waurd), son of 
the bard, Ward. 

A itlAiRe (a Waur'-e), O Mary. 

A Itluine (a Wir'-e), O Mary, the Blessed 
Virgin. (Hence, wirra-wirra = Mary 
Mary) . 

AtAiw (ah'-er), father. 

§ 292. tli't lAsg AH bit iti mo X)&x> Anois, 
Ac^ mo V)&o poUAm. Cum Ati ssiUins in 
mo mAtA. ArA mo ttRog "otiO. ^Tuaik m6 
tjnog uH ins An siopA. ]^uair m'AtAin bAs 
ins An OiteAn 13r. Hi' RAiti uisge ins An 
AtiAinn, t)i An AimseAH cimm. tli raiO 
cninne A5 mo m AC air. 

§ 293. My boat is heavy, your (■00) boat 
is empty. I found your boat on the land. 
My mother is not alive now, she died in 
Ireland. Daniel Ward came to Ireland and 
died. My mother got a pound from my 
father and she gave the pound to Niall. 
My cow was not white, she was black. My 
shoe was not wide enough, 

EXERCISE XI.IX. 



ASPIRATED SOUNDS OF c. 



§ 294. C Broad, when aspirated, is 
sounded like gh in lough, O'Loughlin, as 
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these words are usually pronounced 
throughout Ireland. It is a rough guttural 
sound, not a mere h sound. We shall re- 
present this sound by CH (capitals). 

§ 295. Ar-o-TTIaca (aurdh moCH'-a), Armagh 
Acc (oCHth, usually ac, oCH), but 
beAtAC (bal'-ach, bal-oCH', Munster) , v/iiy 

road 
toe (LuCH), a lake 
„ meAssA (mas'-Ka), L. Mask 
„ Uaib (oo'-if), L. Owel 
toclAtiTiAc (LiiCH'-iaN-aCH), Dane, 

Danish 
O toctAiTin (o LuCH '-law), O'Loughlin 
Ki (ree), a king 
seAcuin (shaCH'-raun, shaCH-raun', 

Munsier), astray 
ceAcc (iaCHth), t-yaCHth), coming 
An seAcnAn, astray 
A5 cBAcc, coming 

§ 296. A, his, causes aspiration ; as, a 
TbeArt (a van), his wife. 

§ 297. p^s An hBAtAt, A 6eumA^s ! av& 
ATI fti A5 ceACc ATiois, -pAj A tteAtAci (val'- 
aCH). Til puit t-ons ar bit ar toe Hair, aCc 
AC A b&o beAg -oeAs AjAtn ar loo TTIeASSA. 
Til f:uit An cApAU 1TIS An teunA, aca s6 ar 
seA<iRAn. Aca beAtAft i^axia 6 t)Aite ^tA 
CtiAt 50 li--<SR"o-TnA(iA. rii fMJit "DorhnAtt 
A5 ceACc A bAiie o'n OiteAn ISr pOs. 

§ 298. Do not be in my way. There is 
fish enough in L. Mask yet. There is a 
fisherman on the lake. The boat is going 
astray on the river. The Danish King 
died on an island in the lake. Cahal is 
coming home from America. I did not 
see James in Armagh. 
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EXERCISE L. 

§ 299. C CONTINUED. 

peuc (faeCH), sees look caiUcac (Kar-aCH), an 

at ! old woman, hag, co/ra^/j 

bocc (buCHth) , poor Iaca (LoCH'-a), a duck 

buACAiU (booCH'-S/), a tuc (LuCH). a mouse 

boy, a herdsboy ceAC ( aCH), a house 

§ 300. Only: I have a horse and a cow=&ca 
CApAtl, Agiis \)6 AjAtn. I have only a horse=Tii i'u\t 
AgAni Acc cApAll, lit. I have not but a horse. 

§ 301. The sound of CH, at the beginning of 
words, requires a little practice; as mo cApAll 
(mil CHop'-aL, not so soft as hop'-aL), my horse. 

§ 302. "OiATJO BeAtTA (rfee'-S, dhu vah'-a) lit., God 
thy life, is a salutation often heard = Welcome, 
Hail. In Connaughtse (shae) -DolieACA. tieAnnAcc 
leAc (baN'-a Hth lath), a blessing with thee ; 
good-bye, beATiriAcc tiB, a blessing with you (when 
speaking to more than one). 

§ 303. Hi fACA m6 peAK An bit Ag An 

"OORAS. t)l fBAn tDOCC A5 Atl t)OKAS ATIOIS, 

Agtjs t)i m&lA nion Aije. petiC ! aza tuC 
AR An tmtAn. puAiR m& 1a6a ar An toC, 6i 
SI An SBAcnAn. Hi pwl long A5 tli^tt, ni 
fmt A^^e a6iz bAt) be^g. 'Oia -oo beAtA a 
ttxMte, ,A SeurriAis. Hi rtAiB tn6 in -oo teAC 
(haCH), aCc Oi m6 ins An zeAt eite. 
t)eAnnA(ic te^c Anois. 

§ 304. Cahal had only a little horse. Put 
the hay in the farm, do not leave a thrau- 
neen on the floor. See the salmon in the 
river. The trout is coming down the river 
Peter is poor, he has not a shilling in his 
pocket. The house is small. Conn is not 
in the house now. I have a house' in 
Armagh. The lad is young. There is an 
old woman at the door. 
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EXERCISE LI. 

§ 305. c slender aspirated is pronounced 
almost like h; or rather like h followed by 
y. In Munster, it is just like h. 

"OnoiCeAX) (dhreh'-yadh), a bridge, "Onoi^ 
CeAXi-AtA, Drogheda (the bridge of a ford). 

i:i<ie (fih'-y6), twenty, 
mice^t (meeh'-yaul), Michael. 

§ 306. Exceptions : 6eAr\A, already, be- 
fore, is pronounced han'-a, not h-yan'-a ; 
CugAtn, CugAc, Cuise, towards me, thee, 
him, are pronounced hug'-am, hug'-ath, 
hig'e ; the termination caCc is usually 
pronounced like aCc, oCHth, not a CHth. 

§ 307. ■piCe cApAit, twenty horses. No- 
tice that cApAU has the same form after 
piCe as if it meant one horse. 

§ 308. AcA ■onoiCeAT) Arm aj "OnoiCexit)- 
AtA, AR An AtDAinn Atuinn. Y\A seAs ar An 
■ORdCeAT). Hi fACA m6 tniCeAt ins An ceAC. 
Car Uom 50 X)no^6eAX)-AtA. t)i me ins ah 
A1C CeAnA. tug tne piCe punc 130 tliAtt, 
Ajus ptiAiR s6 punc eite 6 m'AtAiR, aCc ni 
^UA1R s& sjittms AR bit 6 mo riiACAiR. 

§ 309. I was not in Armagh before. I 
have twenty sheep, but I have no lamb at 
all. There is a large door on the house, 
and a high window. There is a river at 
Drogheda, and another river at Dublin. 
There were a hen, a duck, a lark, a seagull, 
an eagle, and another bird in the house, 
and they died. 
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EXERCISE Lll. 

SOUNDS OF X) AND 5 ASPIRATED. 

§ 310. -o and 5 aspirated (t or nn, g or 
5Ti) are pronounced in exactly the same 
way. 

§ 311. 

A. At the end of words, « and $ are 

SILENT. 

B. In the middle of words, -6 and g are 

SILENT. 

C. At the beginning of words : 

■0 and 5 slender are sounded as y. 

t) and 5 broad have a guttural 
sound not in English, and which 
we will represent by the Greek 
gamma (v). 

EXERCISE LIII. 
§ 312. We shall deal first with t> and $ 
slender. 

A. At the beginning of words * and $ 

slender are pronounced like y. 

B. In the middle and at the end of 

words, ■o and 5 slender are silent, 
but have an effect on the preceding 
vowel, which they lengthen. 

■6 AND 5 SLENDER AT THE BEGINNING OF WORDS. 

§313, 

mo -Dill A (mil yee'-a), My God 

,, -oiAttAi-o ( ,, yee'-aL-ad), ,, saddle 

„ ■6?ceAU ( ,, yeeh'-aL), „ best 

,, siAtl ( ,, yee-'aL), ,, jaw 

„ se ( „ yae), „ goose 

■oeun -co -oiceAtt, do thy best. 

«itine {rin'-6) s6 a piceAlt, he did his best. 
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Munster 
mo sgaU, my promise, yaL youL 

An jeAUAc, the moon yal'aCH yal-oCH 

§ 314. riA CU1R mo -oiaUato ak mo 
(iApAtt, aCc c«ir An "oiAttATo eite ah An 

ASAl, AgUS CU1R mo "OlAttAIT) ATI ATI tdlR. 

AcA ATI botAn geAt Anois, azA ati ^eAtAC 
ins An speuR. Hi raiO An gcAtAC ins An 
speuR, Agtis til An tiOtAR "OUti. 

§ 315. Do not break your promise. 
Conn did his best; he gave his horse, his 
saddle, and his bridle to Niall, and he 
gave his coach to Art. Niall got a blow 
from Art ; his jaw is broken. 

EXERCISE LIV. 

■6 AND 5 SLENDER AT THE END OF WORDS. 

§ 316. At the end of words -0 and g 
slender and silent ; but they lengthen the 
previous vowel or digraph if short. Thus : 
bit) is pronounced bi (bee). 
cigeARnA ,, ciARnA (tee'-ar-na). 

The short digraphs are lengthened thus : 
T, , ") A1 is pronounced as if ai, that is, ee 

silent 1°^ " " °\' " 

•nort C"^' " " '. " 

^° 5 j^iA, ,, ,, DAI, ,, 00 -ee 

§ 317. WORDS. 

buATO (boo '-ee), victory cruai-o (kroo'ee), hard, 
ConcAis (kiirk'-ee),Cork not soft 

cuAi-o (CHoo'-ee), went suni (see), sit 

11A15 (oo'-ee), a grave 

The long digraphs Ai, 61, 61, iji, are also affected 
by -6 and 5 following ; — 

^bm>^■s (broo'-ee), bruise vato (fau'-ee), a prophet 
•0615 (dho'ee), bum teig (Zae'-ee), read 

But in words of more than one syllable this is 
not so noticeable; as, hniiisce (broo'-tu), bruised; 
•06157:6 (dho'- ii), burned. 

D 
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§ 318. In Munster in words of more than one 
syllable -to and -15 final are pronounced like Ag, il 
the accent is not on the last syllable. 

CORCAij (kiirkig) teij (/ae'-ig) 

CRUAIT) (kroo'-ig) Rei-6 (rae'-ig) 

pAi-6 (fau'-ig) inici5 (im'-hig) 

§ 319. imtig (im'-hee), go away; itnti$ 
te^c, be off with you ! 
n€^■6 (rae'-ee), smooth, level. 
CeAUAig (6 kaL'-ee), O'Kelly. 
6 X)AlA^^ (o dhaul'-ee), O'Daly. 

§ 320. 50 t)UA^t), to victory, is now 
shortened to a bfl (a-boo'). 

§ 321 . 'Oo . riAiU A bu ! AzS m6 a^ 
•out 50 CoRCAig AH m^i-oiTi. Hi fmi An 
hotAK bog. Adz AZ& An bOtAn cRUAi-b. Uar 
tiom, Ajus suni-sios aj An ceine. Ac^ 
tn'^tAiR A-^us mo tfii,tAin ins An tiAiJ. 
ItntiJ te^c A b^ite. Tli't An bOtAR Rfeit). 

§ 322. Do not sit on the stool, the stool 
is broken. Art O'Daly died, he is now in 
the grave. The grave is large. The place 
is cold, the day was warm and dry. The 
day is not long now. The barley is in the 
barn now, the oats are green yet. Go 
down to Cork. 



EXERCISE LV. 

■6 AND 5 SLENDER IN THE MIDDLE OF WORDS. 

§ 323. Similarly, in the middle of words, 
■6 and $ slender are silent, but lengthen 
the preceding short vowel or digraph. 
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1 is lengthened to ee 

-A1 ,, ,, ei 

61 ,, „ ei 

01 „ „ ee 

til ,, „ ee 

Thus : — 
§324. Sigte (shee'-16), Sheela, Cecilia. 
t)Ri$TO (hree'-id), Brigid. 
cArtGse (theiv'-sh6), a ghost. 
efOcAti (ei'-an), ivy. 
oi-6Ce (eeh'-yg), night. 
cottiiiMi$eAiin (kon'-ee-aN), dwells, 
lives. 

§ 325. Are often 

A few words like pronounced 

cnoroe (kree'-S), heart, kree 

Imje (Lee'-6), lying, Lee 

sui-oe (see'-6), sitting, see 

bui-oe (bwee'-S), yellow, bwee 

§ 326. In Connaught and Ulster some 
few words with -6 and g are pronounced as 
if spelled with o : — 

eiTDeAti, ivy ; ei'-S,n, ev'-an. 

5Ui-6e, praying ; Gee'-6, Giv'-6. 

cui^e, straw, thatch; thee'-6, thiv'-S. 

mA5tii-6m, Maguire ; ma-Gee'ir, ma '-Giv-ic. 

In this Munster dialect is right. However, the 
Munster usage is distinctly wrong in exactly the 
opposite way, as shown in § 275. 

§ 327. t)i riiAU tTlAgtirtm ak An stiAtt ; 
tii An oi*(ie -out), ajus Cuai* b6 An seAC- 
K^n, Agus ni tAinig s6 a feAite 50 niAiX)in. 
til -fACA m6 An cAi-OOse. Ac^ cAi*t)se ins 
An -oun mon. Tli't, aCc acA erteAn Ag pAs 
An An 'oCin. fAg An peuti Agus An cmge 
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ins Am sgiobot. CotfintiijeAtin Anc 
■DottitiAitl, An An oitexlti. ImCig teAC Anois 
A^vis beAtitiACc teAC. 

§ 328. Night and morning. The night 
is long, the day is short. I went to 
Armagh with Conn Maguire. The barley 
is yellow, the grass is green. Niall has a 
big heart. Heart and hand. The road is 
not soft, the road is hard (and) smooth. 
You went to Cork, Art went to America. 
Sheela did not see a ghost. 

EXERCISE LVI. 

■6 AND 5 BROAD. 

§ 329. We now propose to explain the 
sounds of -0 and $ broad. 

At the end and in the middle of words 
■0 and g broad are silent. 

§ 330. EXAMPLES. 

eoJAti (6 '-an), Owen ruat) (roo'-a), red, red- 

*fru-Dmotin (ae'-maN), haired 

Edmund, Edward sliAb (shtoe'-av), amoun- 

V1A-6 (fee'-), a deer tain 

gnA-o (grau), love cnAtnotiA (thrau '-no-na ) , 

ntiA-o (Noo'-a), new evening 

Ao-6, Hugh (ae Munster, ee Connaught). 
1ao5, a calf (Lae ,, Lee ,, ). 
6 tAoJAiRo (o Lae'-af-6), O'Leary. 

§ 331. From Ao'o are derived tTlAC Aotda (son of 
Hugh), i.e., Mackay, Mackey, Magee ; and 
liAo-oA (grandson of Hugh), O'Hea, Hayes, Hughes, 
AOTDAjATi (ae'-a-gaun) = little Hugh ; hence, TriAC 
Ao-OAgAin, Egan, Keegan. 

§332. 5Aet)ai5 (Gae'-il ig), the Irish- 
Gaelic language, usually pronounced 
♦ Munster, ce'-om-aN. 
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(Gael'-ig); in Munster (Gael'-ing); t)euHtA 
(baer'-La), English. 

§ 333. Aci, AoX) HuAt) 6 "OorfiriAitt Ag 
t)«t 50 cm eae. t)i -piA* nuA* ar An 
stiAO. tli fACA m6 |:iAt) ar bit An An 
oiteAfl. Hi t«5 Aot) (5 tlSiU gRA-O ■oo'n 
"ouine eite. • tli -pwt ©u-bmonn StiAs ar An 
stiAt) ; AcA An cRAtnonA puAR. tli raiO 
t)eiiRt4 A5 Ao* TluAti, aCc tii -peAn eite 

teiS, A5 "out A ttAlte AgMS til iDeWRtA A5US 

5Aet)iti5 Aige. 

EXERCISE LVII. 

•6 AND 5 BROAD, CONTINUED. 

§ 334. At the End of words t) and 5 silent 
lengthen the preceding short vowels and 
digraphs. 

nuj (mau), a plain bneAj (b^'aa), fine 

S05 (so), pleasure 50 bneAJ, finely 

CHuxi (kroo) , a horse-shoe piox) (fee), a wood 
eutot) (ael'-o), escape 

§ 335. In words of more than one syllable -a-6 
final is pronounced -a in Munster, and -00 else- 
where (except in the termination of verbs, where 
the older pronunciation is partially retained). 

TnA-OATD, a dog (modh'-oo, Munster raodh'-a.) 
buAlAX), a beating (boo'-al-oo, ,, noo'-al-a) 

rriATiAT) RMA-D, or in Munster, iriA-ORAt) niJA'D, is 
often used for a fox ; the proper word is siontiAC 

(shiN-acH) 

§ 336. CtiiR crut!) nuAT) ar An I.AIR. C«ir 
bRoj nuAt) AR Arc 65. tli pACA mfe Hora 
A5 An cobAu; bi An mA-OAt) 05 Agus An Cu 
mOn Agus An tAoj nuAt) Ag An "otin. |:«Am 
An niA"OAti buAtAt) cnom o tliAtt. tli fACA 
An sionnAC An tCi A5 ceACc. 
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§ 337. The dog did not see the deer on 
the mountain. The mountain was high 
and the deer was young, and there was tall 
grass growing on the mountain. I have a 
horse-shoe in my pocket. Hugh is not deaf. 
The dog was astray on the mountain. 

EXERCISE LVIII. 

§ 338. In the Middle of words « and 
$ are silent and lengthen preceding short 
vowel sounds, lengthening 

o to 6 a to aa 

u to 00 i to ee 

§ 339. 
*bo-Oxin (bo'-ar), deaf, SeAgAii (shaa'in), 
bothered John 

uStJAu (oo'-dhar), an iot)At (ee'-al), an 
author idol 

§ 340. t)M ■OU1C, A tAit)5 (heig). "Oia's 
m«iKe -ouic. U, bne^J; t&m^z Ca^s a 
BAite An mATOin 6 Anx)-mA6A, aCc ni fmit 
sgeut nvAt) AH bit Aige. tli fwit C^-Og 
cinti, ArA s& 50 bftCAj ^nois, a6v Bi s6 
cinn 50 teou. A.CA Arc 1TlA5uit)iR ^5 
obAiR, ATZA se AS ctiR (putting) cuige ak An 
ce-AC nuAt). Acxi An pcAR boCc a^ gunie 
^5 An -oonAS, puAiR s6 araii a-^us im 6 Hora 
"AzA An oit)(ie ^eAt (bright) a^us An b6tAn 
bRe^S, Air mAn sin ]:6in (even so), pAti 50 
U\ " (till day ; a popular saying). 

§ 341. The ivy is growing at the door 

*bou'-6r, frequently. So also C05A (thou 'a), ko%a 
(rou'-a), etc. 
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The ivy is green. John and James are in 
the house. The night is fine (and) soft. 
The ivy is fresh and green, but the wall is 
old and yellow. The fox and the dog 
are not in the meadow, the fox is in the 
river and the dog is coming home. Brigid 
is not in the house, she went home. 

EXERCISE LIX. 

§ 342. In the middle of words At) and 
A$, when followed by a vowel are pro- 
nounced (ei)— like ei in height. Thus : — 
*A5Ai'6 (ei'-ee), the face. 
At)Anc (ei-arK), a horn. 
At>AS€An (ei'-as-thar), a halter. 
RAt)ARc (rei'-arK), sight. 
riAgAtuiS (6 rei'-aL-ee), O'Reilly. 
5A-6An (Gei'-ar), a beagle, a hound. 
Even when followed by consonants the 
student may pronounce Ati or Ag like ei, 
unless the a be marked long. 

Ca-65 (theiG), Thady— usually "Tim." 
A-6mAT)t (ei'-madh), timber. 
§ 343. The silencing of t> and g as above 
has brought about the contraction of many 
words in the spoken language, as — 
t)tiA-6Aiti, a year ; pro- bliAibn, blee'-an 

t)Ri5i-o, Brigid ; nounced t)Ri5t), breed 
poiJTO, patience ; ,, VO'5"o. iv/eed 

n«A-6*c, ofNuada; ,, tluA-or, Noo -ath 

As in mAJ nuA-oAC (mau-noo'-ath), the plain of 
Nuada, Maynooth. 

*Munster (ei'-ig). 
♦a-ottia-o (au*-madh), except in Munster. In Ulster 
A-6, A5, as above are pronounced (ae). 
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§ 344. Hi fuit A-bAKC An bit An Ati Udo$ 

fOS, AXZA S& 65. Cum AtASVAK AK x>o tim, 
ACS. SI A5 -out, Sl'OS -Oo'tl CObAH. til frACA 

me UAt)5 UAjAUAig Au An stiAb. tli 
^«it At)mAt) AR bit ins An ccaC, aCc azA 
mOin 50 teon AgAinn ; cum pCt) m6nA An 
An ceine Anois. 

§ 345. Conn O'Reilly is working in the 
mill. Tim has not a boat on the river, but 
I have a boat on the lake. There is a little 
boat in the house. Do not put the halter 
on the mare; put the halter in your pocket. 
My sight is not strong; but Niall O'Reilly 
has no sight at all, he is blind. 

EXERCISE LX. 

•6 AND 5 BROAD AT BEGINNING OF WORDS. 

§ 346. At the beginning of words -0 and 
g broad have a sound not heard in English, 
and which we shall represent by the Greek 
gamma v. 

It is not easy to learn this sound except 
by ear. Until the student has heard it, it 
may be pronounced like 5 broad, i.e. (G). 

We shall try to teach the sound as well 
as we can. Take the English word 
"auger," a carpenter's tool (Irish, car- 
AtAin, thor'-aCH-ar). In pronouncing this 
word " auger " the tongue is pressed 
agamst the back part of the mouth in 
brmging out the sound of g. Try to pro- 
nounce " auger " without allowing the 
tongue to touch the back part . of the 
mouth, and the result will be " auyer," 
thus giving the sound we want'. 
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It will then be seen that this sound y is 
not so hard as 5, but is in reality only a 
partial consonant sound. Try the same 
experiment with the words " go," "jnAt)," 
"graw," etc. 

The sound of j; broad is related to the sound of 5 
broad, as the sound of c broad is to the sound of c 
broad. 

§ 347. The phrase that we have until 
now spelled "Oia "ouic is always pronounced 
t)iA Tiuic (vit, almost gu-it'). Another 
popular phrase is a gnA* (a yrau ; between 
a grau and a rau), love. Another is a 
■Ouine (iom (a jin'-e CHor), my good man. 

§ 348. The preposition ar, on, upon, 
causes aspiration ; as au 'borntiAtt (er j'on'- 
aL), on Donal. 

■ORuim (dhrim), back. ptAn (pee'-an), pain. 

§ 349. 'O1A Agus tHume -Ouic, a "Ouitie 
Coin. X)^A A^vs ttluine ■Ouic, Agus Pa'orais. 
til -pwl ■00 5onc jtAS pos. At:& tno $orc 
m6Ti ; aCc hi fuit comce A5 p<is in mo 50RC 
Anois. AvA mo -Ooras {ym'-as) ■oCmcA. 
■puAiR m6 piAti in mo -ORUim (/rim). •puAiu 
Conn cOcA nuA*, Agus ai:A cOca miAt) eite 
AR "OomnAtt liAoi!)A. tli -fuit "oo tAO$ 
in mo 50RC (Furth) ; tti s& ins An tetinA, 
aCc ac^ se AR An stiAO Anois. 

§ 350. My back is broken. Do not break 
my window; do not break my door. I am 
sick, and my pain is great. I was sick, but 
I am jiot sick now; I have no pain at all 
in my back. I was going to Derry in the 
night, and my horse died on the road (ro-o.) 

E 
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There is not a tree growing on the moun- 
tain ; the mountain is bare and cold. 

EXERCISE XLI. 

COMBINATIONS OF CONSONANTS. 

§ 351. Having now finished aspiration 
of consonants, we have to deal only with 
some combinations of consonants. In pro- 
nouncing English words like " farm," 
" elm," etc., we usually say in Ireland 
(faar'-am, el'-Sm). This is a peculiarity of 
our own Irish language, in which some 
combinations of consonants are pronoun- 
ced as if there was a vowel between the 
consonants. Thus' : — 

§ 352. t, n, tt with m 

ARtn (or'-3,m), an army 

onm (ur'am), on me 

SORin (glir'am), blue 

CoumAc (kilr'-am-ok), Cormac, 

Charles 
cotm (kul'-Sm), a pigeon 
Ainm (an'-3,m), name 

The combination mn is found only in 
one word, mrixi (mSn-au'), women. 

§ 353. nn: cAnn (kor'an), a cairn, pile of 
stones, 
conti (kiir'-an), a goblet, 
■oonti (dhur'-an), fist. 

§ 354. tb, Rb: scotb (skul-ab), a scollop, 
splinter of wood. 
AtbAin (ol'-ab-Sn), Scotland, 
bonb (blir'ab), rude, violent. 
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§ 355. I5, R5: seAtg (shal-aG), a hunt. 
■oeAtj (^al-aG), a thorn. 
peAng (far'-aG), anger. 

§ 356. en, gn, at the beginning of words 
are rather difficult to pronounce. 

ctioc (kun-uk'), a hill. 
ctiAtti (kun-auv'), a bone. 
cneAs (kin-as'), the skin, 
jno (gun-6), work. 

To make the pronunciation easier, en 
and gn are pronounced en, jr, except in 
Munster, and similarly mn is often pro- 
nounced mR. 

§ 357. t)i CoRiTiAc ins An Anrr\, Agus M 
s6 A5 -out 50 n-Att)Ain, a6z puAin s6 b^s. 
AcA mo tioRn CRom. AcA An sUaVi &rx>, aCc 
AcA An cnoc eite beAj. "Oeun "oo gno. 
■Rinne se a "OiCCAtt; Rinne s6 a gno 50 
t)Re<ig. AcA mo Cos cAm, ajus acA cnAtti 
t)Risce. t)!' cARn moR, art), ar An sUaB.. 

§ 358. Colm-ciUe (the) dove (of the) 

Church, Columkille. 
nAom (Naev), holy. 
nuAiR (Noo'-e^), when (=An uair, 

the time). 

X)^ Cotm-cil.te in 6iRinn nuAiR Bi sfe 65; 

fuA^n s& t)As in AtbAin, Air acA a tiAig in 

€iRinn ATiois. t)i peARj ar An nAorh nuAiR 

CAinig An long -00 'n oiteAn. t)i seAtg 

xVJAm AR An StlAb; bl CU AgUS 5At)AR AgAm, 

Ajus puAiR mfe sionnAC A5 ■out sios An 
cnoc. AcA An cotm geAt. "O1A "oo K)eAtA 
■A bAite 50 ij-6iRinn. 
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§ 359. Shut your fist. Put a scollop in 
the thatch. The sky is blue; the day is 
fine and wholesome. Put your name in 
the book; do not put down another name. 
Black, blue, white, green, yellow, red, 
brown, fair. The work is heavy. Cormac 
is poor; he has not a house. He has only 
a poor little house, and there is no door 
or window in the house. 

EXERCISE LXII. 

COMBINATION OF CONSONANTS, CONTINUED. 

§ 360. tX), ttfi. 

bAU) (bol'-av), dumb. 

bAttjAn (bol'-av-aun), a dummy. 

seAtt) (shal'-av), possession. 
§ 361. nti, nrh. 

bAtib (bon'-av), a young pig. 

te/ynX) (^an'-av), a child. 
§ 362. nb, nrti. 

S^nb (gor'-av), rough. 

rriAKb (mor'-av), dead. 

scAuB (sgar'-av), bitter. 
§ 363. tit, RC. 

*"Oonti(iA"0 (dhuN'-aCH-a), 
Donough, Denis. 

X)on6A (dhur'-aCH-a), dark. 
*mMTi<5A'0 (mur'-aCH-a), Murrough. 

SonCA (sur'-aCH-a), Sarah. 

§ 364. SORCA is one of the many old Gaelic names 
now almost obsolete — more's the pity. In North 
Connemara, where it is still common, it is "trans- 
lated" by "Sarah," just asTDonncA-o is represented 
now always by "Denis." 

* In these the last syllable is sounded (oo> 
in Connaught. See § 335. 
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§ 365. O'TDonnCA-OA (6 dhuN'-aCH-oo-a), 
O'Donohoe ; also Donaghey, Dennehy ; 
rtlAC "OonnCAtiA, MacDonough ; O'TTIur- 
Ca-Oa, rriAc munCA^A, MacMurrough, Mur- 
rough, Murphy. 

§ 366. AinseAt) (ar'-ag-adh), money, silver 
i:Ain«5e (fwar'-ag-e), the sea. 
mARgAt) (mor-aG-a, Connaught 
mor'-aG-oo), a market. 

§ 367. Ax:& An oi-OCe "ooneA Agus tti ah 
tA 5Ar6 50 teoR. til pACA me rHunCAii, tii 

RAlO S6 AS ATI mARSAt). t)l S6 Ag AX) 
tnARgA*, AgUS pUAIR S6 ITIUC AgUS bATlt) 

beAj; ni raiB AingeAT) 50 teon Aige, aCc 
•ptJAiR se AiRgeA-o 6 Arc ITIacTTIurCa'Oa. 
€^11115 SorCa a t>Aite Anois. tii f;uit ar 
teAnb bAtb. Hi fwX. bAtti^n ar bit in mo 
teAd, aCc aza piCe bAtbAn 111s An ceAC ni6R 
eite A5 t)Aite-i>tA-ciiAt. Az& pAiRRge 
itDiR A"o oiteAn beA5 Agus An oiteAn moR. 

§ 368. Dermot MacMurrough is not now- 
alive, he is dead, he died in Ireland. I 
have only a shilling. I have no other 
money. A sea, a ship, a boat, a sail. 
There was a good market in Armagh. 
The milk is not sweet, it is bitter. The 
place is rough, but the place is wholesome. 
The fox is dead. Denis got a blow from 
Niall, but he is not dead yet. Columbkille 
has a great name in Erin and in Scotland. 
There is no king in Scotland now. There 
is a sea between Ireland and Scotland. 
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EXERCISE I.XIJI. 

COMBINATION OF CONSONANTS. , 

§ 369. Some consonants coalesce — thus 
•ot, ■oti, are pronounced like tt, nn. 

coxilAt) (kuL'-a, Conn. kuL'-oo), sleep. 
ceu-otiA (kaeN'-a), same ; follows a 

noun. 
■p6t)tA (foL'-a), old name of Ireland. 
mATOne (mwaw'-e), of the morning. 
§ 370. In, pronounced like u. 

.Sittie (au/'-e); nios ^ittie, more beau- 
tiful. 

§ 371. TTo, pronunciation like nn. 

5«Ant)A (grauN'-a), ugly. 
, in-o6 (iw-oo'), yesterday. 

m-oiu (iw-yoo'), to-day. 

§ 372. Instead of saying, "He is sleeping," we 
say in Irish, "He is in his sleeping," "in his sit- 
ting," "in his standing," (compare the phrase "He 
fell out of his standing"), "in his lying," etc. 

ACA me m mo co-oUt) 's tia 13141315 (dhoosh'-ee) 
tne,^yi am in my sleep (asleep) and'do not waken 
me," IS the name of an old Gaelic air, but a piper 
who knew no Irish used to call it, "Tommy 
MacCullagh made boots for me." 

seASAtti (shas'-av), standing. 
stiit)e (see'-g), sitting, 
tuige (Lee'-e), lying. 

When aspirated they are pronounced 
has'-av, hee'e, lee'-e. See § 325. 

AcA me iti mo stinie is also used in the sense of 
"I am up," i.e., out of bed; and also— "I am 
sittmg up" after a long illness, etc. 

§ 373. "Om t)uic, A tAit)5. X)^A is mume 
■Ouic, A 'OiAnmiiit) {yee'-a.nimid). Tli fua ■oo 
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eeATi AS ATI mAHgA* in'Diu ? Ill ftiit, azA 
SI cinn, AC^ rn'At<MR cirni, Agus tii tn6 pfein 
(myself) cititi iti'ofe, Agus 01 m& in mo 
ttiige, Ate AzS m6 tAiTun nroiu. t)i "Dotin- 
dAt) tiom iTTOit) A5 ceAtc a OAite, ajus W 
An peA« cewoTiA 'Liom aj ■out 50 ConcAig 
intife. til -fuit- AH Aic ^tmnri, azS An S^c 
SK^tTOA. til nAiB tnfe An An toC m'oe, Oi An 
tA sakO, aCc Oi 'OorhnAl.t ar An tod eite. 
t)i Ainm eite ar 6ininn, •poxitA. Aca 
'DonndA'O in a geASAiti ar An "oun arT). t)i 
SetmiAS in a Suit)e ar An scot A5 An ceine 
nuAiR tAinic An sgeut. "OuisiS An p6An 65, 
ni ^uit se in a suitSe ^ros. 

§ 374. An t^ int)iu, to day. 

An tA intt^, yesterday. 

You were asleep when I came. I was 
not asleep, I was up. Yesterday was rough, 
to-day is calm; I am going on the lake 
with a little boat. There is no sail on my 
boat, the boat is not heavy enough. Put 
money in your pocket when you are going 
to Scotland. The dog is dead, he is lying 
on the floor. There is a dumb person at 
the door and a bag on his back; put bread 
and butter and meal in his bag. The man 
is deaf (and) dumb. 

EXERCISE LXIV. 

COMBINATIONS OF CONSONANTS CONTINUED. 
ECLIPSIS. 

§ 375. The peculiarity which is usually 
called eclipsis by writers in Irish grammar, 
presents no difficulty as regards pronunica- 
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tion. To understand how it is so general 
we must make slight references to the older 
forms of some words which cause this 
peculiarity. 

§ 376. Take, for example, the Irish word 
for "our," "your," "their." In the older 
form of the Gaelic language we may sup- 
pose that Ann (arn) = our; Bunn (wurn)= 
your; An (an) = their; but in the course of 
the changes which centuries have caused in 
spoken Gaelic, these words have become ak 
euft, a; the final n being either prefixed to 
the following word or altogether lost. 
Thus — 

are now spelled 
Ann -oun, our fort ^u n-oun 

CtiRn -o^n, your poem guk nT)Ati 

An -oiCeAtt, their best a n-oiCeAU 

§ 377. And these new forms are pro- 
nounced (ar Noon), (wur Naun), (a «eeh- 
yaL), the n-o in each case being pronounced 
as nti. The sound of the -o is thus 
"eclipsed" or overshadowed by that of the 
n : hence the name of this phenomenon. 

§ 378. In the same way — 

are written 

-Ann sniAn, our sun An tisniAn 

tiunn seAlAC, your moon Bur ngeAlAC 

An 50RC, their field a tigouc 

An sAine, their laughter a ng^ine 

SOUND OF n?;. 

§ 379. When slender, ng is sounded like 
ng, in sing, singer, that is, like our symbol 
n. It is never soft, like ng in singe. In 
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English this sound is not found at tjie 
beginning of words. ," ,' 

O'toingsis o (Lew'-shee), Lynch r 

ting (tin, ling), start. ' 

*A TijeAtAC (awal'-aCH), their moon. 
*A rigRiAn (a tiree'-an), their sun. 
§ 380. When broad, nj is like ng in long 
long-er. This sound of nj is a simple 
sound, very different from the sound of ng 
in sing, singer; just as g in begun is different 
from g in begin. It is a sound not often 
used: we shall when necessary use the 
symbol NG to denote it. Thus — 

ng sounded as if 
seAii5, slender (pron. shaNG) shong 

ceATigA, a tongue (iaNG'-a) tong-a 

A njoRc (a NGiirth) iing-urth' 

A nsAiRe (a NGauy'-6) ung-auf'-e 

§ 381 . The student should not be discouraged by 
this, the most difficult sound of the language. At the 
beginning of words it may be pronounced as N, if the 
learner cannot acquire the correct sound at once. 

§ 382. 'CA\x\\c UAt)5 Agtis "OiARtntiiX) a 
finite, Agus Kinne siAt) a n-oiCeAtt aCc nf 
fuAin SI At) AiHjeA-o uAim. AtA Arc ajms 
lTluRCA-6 itis An ceAC, Agtis Ar.A a n-ooRAS 
(NQr'-as) posgAitce. tli't a teAtiO bAtO, 
Ax:A ceATigA Aige. ]?tiAiR Com^s Agtjs 
SeuniAs An cApAtt iti a tigoRC itrofe. Acil 
tons Ag Ca-Os toitigsig, ni fruit b^'o Aige. 

§ 383. We made a pretty poem, our 
poem is long and sweet. Your door is 
closed. Hugh and Niall were coming home 
from the river, and their laughter was loud 

* Like ens-al'-aCH, Sng-ree'-an. 
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(Mx)). Our field is green; your field is 
white (bAti) and poor now. Dermot Lynch 
is in Scotland now; his mother is in Ire- 
land, and his father is in America. 

EXERCISE LXV. 
§ 384. Just as words like Ann, Bun, An, 
etc. (words which we may conveniently call 
eclipsing words) have lost the final ri before 
b and 5 ; so they have lost it before 
vowels :— 

Ann AtAin, our father 
ftMftri obAin, your work 
An itn, their butter 

are now 
An n-AtAin (ar Nah'-a>') 
bun n-obAin (wur Ntib'-a;-) 
A n-itn (a nim). 

§ 385. The only preposition which in 
modern Irish causes eclipsis is the pre- 
position in, in, with which we are now 
familiar. 

Thus, instead of in -oun, in a fort, 
in gone, ,, field, 
we have 

1 ntjun (a Noon) 

1 ngonc (a NGiirth, ung-urth'). 

When n is removed from the in, all that 
remains is the vowel 1, and as prepositions 
are not emphasized the vowel-sound of 1 is 
obscure; hence we denote it by a in the 
key words. 

§ 386. Indeed it is not unusual to write a iroun, in 
a fort; a ngoKC, in a field; but it is better to write 
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1 ti-oun, 1 tigonc; and leave a rix>un, a njjoRc — their 
fort, their field. 

§ 387. In the same way, it is not unusual to write 
1 n-Aic, in a place; i n-6tninn, in Ireland: or even o 
-n-Aic A n-etRiTin ; but it is far better for beginners tA 
write m Aic, m emitin, as we have done up to this 

§ 388. 1 njAittirh, in Galway. 

(a NGa^-iv, almost like ung-a/'-iv; 
the / like I in va/iant). 

AcA An n-AtAin beo p6s, ni fuit se rriAntj. 
A-cA Oun n-AXi&n mitis, o,(ic axzA Bun n-itn 
:seAKt). AcA TTlunCAt) A5«s "OorfitiAU aj 
obAiR in ^tbAin ajus at.a a n-obAm cnotn. 
t)i iot,AR tnou At,uinn a^ "OotinC^t) Agus ^g 
Anx:, Ac-c puAm a n-iot^n bAS. AcA riiAa 
Agus rioRA boCc, ni fuit A n-eonnA aj p^s 
in A n^oRC. 

§ 389. Distinguish: at;a au obAm CRoni, the work 

is heavy ; 
ACA A 11-obAm cRoni, their 
work is heavy. 

I found (puAin) your donkey on the road. 
Niall and John are coming home, their 
place is empty. Your door is not open. 
Nora, I found your (-no) little bird on the 
floor. Nora and Una, your (our) lamb is 
dead; and your floor is not clean. Our 
poem is sweet ; your poem is long. 

EXERCISE LXVI. 

§ 390. ECLIPSIS OF t,, tl, R, s. 

These letters are not eclipsed ; the n of 
k the eclipsing word disappears. 

This was not always the case. Instead of in 
teAbAR, in a book, we often find in older Irish m 
UeAbAR; so for in uox) we find irro-o; for in miiiu 
immtiiR, for m nim, i nnirii, etc. 
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Examples : 

AK teAtjAR, our book; i te^G^R (a tou'-Sr)! 
in a book; ar totig, our ship; a seot, their 
sail. 

§ 391. m ANDb. 

Instead of continuing to say Ann bii"Oy 
our boat; in b^t), in a boat, the speakers of 
Irish found it easier to say ARtti Da-o, im 
bAt); by degrees these were pronounced 
ARtn &o, ini AT), but to keep a record of the 
original word, we now write ar mb&X) ar 
maudh), i mt>6xi (a maudh). Here again 
we see that the "eclipsed" letter, b, is not 
noticed at all in pronunciation. 

§ 392. AcA Conn ajus TIiaU ar An toC 
Atids 1 mbAT). rii RAib tne i mbAt) ar bit, bi 
mfe AR An Aitt. till. Bun nibo (mo) seAn, az& 
SI 05 fOs, Agtis ACA bAinne 50 teoR aici. HA 
ctim tiisje 1 mbAinne (mwa«'-e); nA cuin 
bAinne ins An uisje. Tli't bAnt) moR in 
6ininn Anois, ptiAin An mbiR-o (maurdh) b^s.. 
tli't Aot, An bun mbAttA (moL'-a). 

§ 393. The bard found the poem in a 
book. The story is not in any book. We 
have no ship, our ship is lost. There is 
no sail in your boat, your sail is lost. 
There was a large hole in your sail. Our 
bread and our milk. 

•EXERCISE LXVII. 
§ 394. ECLIPSIS OF p, c, c. 

Instead of saying Ann pOcA, our pocket, 
J, ceAnn, ,, head 
„ cIr, ,, countr}^ 
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it was found easier to say Ann t)6cA, Aim 
geAnn, Anti x)in; then the n dropped out, 
and to preserve the original word, we now 
» write 

AK bpOcA (ar bok'-), 

An gceAtin (ar g-aN : Munster, g-youN), 

^K "ociR (ar deer). 

Here again we see the rule for pro- 
nouncing eclipsed words exemplified — the 
eclipsed letters, p, c, c, are not noticed in 
pronunciation. 

§ 395. Hit 5RAt) AgAlt) An OUH -OCIR. AcA 

jnit) rnoR AjAinri ar 6iRiiin, ar tDcm. Aca 

T1t6RA AgUS bniSl-O Ag ObAIR AS ATI COt)AR, 

ACA A "ocuiRtie tAixnR, a6z acA tTio CuiRne 
t)Risce. tlit, X)ORAS AR AR ■occaC. "Ci. Arc 
Agus TIiaVV a5 ceACc; pAg a rnbeAtAC. 

§ 396. Our island, our country. They 
have no money, their pocket is empty, 
there is not a shilling in their pocket. Our 
tree (groN) is green yet. They are not 
working now, their spinning wheel (dhoor- 
ne) is broken. John and James are coming 
home to Ireland, their father died, and their 
house is now empty. Leave our way. 
Their mother died, their heart (gree'-e) is 
broken. We have our health yet. 

§ 397. THE " OUR FATHER." 
An liATOIR. 

; Ar n-AtAiR, acA ar tieArii, 50 nAottitAw 
C-Aitim; 50 -ocigit) "oo nigeACc; 50 troeun- 

CAR "00 tOlt AR ATI CAtArfl tTlAR jniteAR AR 

neAfh. CaGair t)tiinn uToiti ar ti-Arati 
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tAeteAM^Aii, Ajus mA^t -Oiurm ar O^iaCa 
mAn iHAiteAtnuiT) 'o«Sr OpeiCe^rhnAiD }r6in ; 
A5«s ti^ t6i5 smti 1 scAtugAt), aCc sAon 
sinti 6 otc. -AmSn. 

An twad-'er. 
arnah'-ira-thau' er«avguNaev'-har than'- 
am, gu dig'-ee dhu ree'aCHth; gu waen'- 
thar dhu hel er an thol'-av mor «ee'-har er 
nay. Thou'a;- joow iw-yoo' ar nar-aun' Lae'- 
hoo-il, ogus mah yoon or vee'-aCH-a mor 
Vfah'-am-id dhar vae'-hoon-iv faen ; ogus 
Nau ;aeg shiw a goh'-oo, oCHth saer shiw 
6 fllk^om-aen'. The title means "The 
Pater," from the word with which the prayer 
begins in Latin. 

EXERCISE LXVIII. • 
§ 398. ECLIPSE OF p. 

Instead of saying Am pion, our wine, etc., 
the speakers of Irish found it easier to say 
Ann vion. Instead of Ami iruii,, our blood, 
they said Ann Wit. This new sound of 
V or W they represented by 6 aspirated. 
Then, when the n of the eclipsing words 
dropped out, they began to write, as we do 
now, AH Opion (veen), ak Opuit (Wil). 
Hence we say that p is eclipsed by r> 
aspirated. 

§ 399. The particle ati, used in asking 
questions, causes eclipsis, as, ati OpACA 
ca ? (Sn Wok'-a thoo) did you see ? An 
t>p«it. CO 50 mAiC ? (an Wil thoo gu mah), 
are you well ? See § 257. An Spuit sgiAn 
AjAc ? Ar:S. Have you a knife ? I have 
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(yes). In the spoken language the An, or 
at least the n, usually omitted before 
consonants; hence '•octiiseAtin cu, 'ftpuit 
cu, are the forms usually heard. 

§ 400. CuiseAtm s€ (thig'-aN), he under- 
stands, ni CuiseAiin si (hig'-aN), she does 
not understand; An -ocuiseAnn cO ? (dhig'- 
aN), do you understand? 

§ 401. A, her, has no effect on the follow- 
ing consonants; a bROg, her shoe; a ttn^s 
(Wrog), his shoe; a mt>K6s (mrog), their 
shoe. 

§ 402. An ttpuit Agus An ftpeoit (v-yol), 
TH fiACA m4 »«« t)FUinneo5 (WiM'-5g) nuA* 
p6s. An ttpACA cu SeumAS itroiu ? T1i 
fjACA m6 SeumAS ; ni tSm\c s6 a BAite p(5s. 
tiiinic s6 A OAite mx)&. Ate ni tAinic 
TTliCeAt teis. An ttpuit -o'AtAiR cinn ? Ac4 
s6 cinn 50 teoR, Aci^ s6 in a ttiige pfis. An 
ftpuit -oo riii>tAiR cinn ? Tli pu^^ si cinn 
AUGis, Acii si in A suiTie. An -octiiseAnn 
■ c« gAe-bitse ? Tli CuijeAnn tTliCeAt gAeO- 
itge -pos ; ni tuigcAnn s6 a6c (only) An 
t)euRtA. An Opuit CApAU ajac ? tli -p^it, 
aCc AZ& ASAt beAs AgAm. An ftpuAin 
(Woo'-i*") cO AiRgeAT) in -oo podA ? tli 
fuAiw tn6 AiRgeAt), aCc puAiR mfe ticiR. 

§ 403. He does not understand me. The 
man is old, he does not understand the 
child. Have you a good horse ? I have. 
Put the saddle on your horse. Did you 
see my horse to-day ? No (ni pACA m6) . 
Your wine is strong; you got your wine in 
another country; you did not get your wine 
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in Ireland. Did the man die yet ? He 
did npt (ni fruAm); he is not lying now, he 
is up, and he is on the lake in a boat to- 
day. Did the saint find a new country ? 
He did ; he found America and he came 
home in his boat to Ireland. 

EXERCISE LXIX. 

§ 404. After the article ati we, in certain 
cases, find what seems to be eclipsis, thus, 
An csuit (an thool) the eye ; ITlAe An 
cSaor (mok an thee^), the son of the 
craftsman, i.e., Maclntyre, Macateer. We 
shall afterwards see when and why this 
takes place ; at present it is sufficient to 
say tha:t the combination cs is pronounced 
like c, the s being passed over, as if 
eclipsed. 

§ 405. SOME EXCEPTIONAL WORDS. 

CA&Ain, give. This would, if regular, 
be pronounced (thou'-a>-), or in Ulster 
(tho-a/-). See §285. Being a very com- 
mon word, it is shortened to (thor, or even 
to thiir). The phrase caOair torn, give to 
me, which would regularly be (thou'-ar vum) 
is shortened to (thur'-um), in Munster 
(thur-um'). In Ulster they say caDaiu ■ootfi 
(thor dhoo). 

§ 406. eo AND 114 SHORT. 

As we have seen in § 95, eo and iu are 
usually long. In a few words they are 
short. 
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?oeoC {dnCH, rf-yfiCH), a drink. 

eoCAiR (uCH'-ir), a key. 

TTtiuC (fWCH,fZ-yuCH), wet. 

seotriKA (shum'-ra), a room, chamber. 

ciug {iu, ^yuh), thick. 

■oeot An ■OORU1S (diiCH an dhur'-ish), 

the drink -of the door, the parting 

drink. 

In some places iiroiu (iwyu'). In Munster, itroiu 

i{i«-yuv), rnii; ((-yiSv). . 

§ 407. "ootn, to me. 
, ■OU1C, to thee. 

; t)6 (dho), to him. 

■oi (dee), to her. 

§ 408. C^bAiR -0600 -00 mo tApAU, ajus 
caOxMr peuR Agtis coiRce "Co. TIa caIdaiu 
uisge piJAR "oo'n lAin. 'Pviair tne -oeoC 

-UlSge A5 ATI CObAR. ACA ATI "ooras ■otjncA, 
Agus AzA glAS rnOR, CRom An An "ooras 
eite; An Opuit An eoCAiR ajac, a HOra ? 
TH t)-puii, AcA An eoCAiR Ag "QnA. Aca seomRA 
ins An ceAC. An bpuit "oo spAnAn a^ac 
Anois ? til fruit, ACA mo spARAn in mo 
SeomRA. m -pwt An peAn cinn, aca s6 in a 
SeomRA, in a Surte. An ftpmt cu in "oo 
6ui"0e pos ? 

§ 409. Did you get a drink at the well ? 
No, but I got milk at the house. The 
X^oman gave (to) him a drink of water. 
Give to the poor man meal and bread and 
butter. Do not give oats to your horse 
yet. The day is wet ; yesterday was dry 
and cold. The key is lost ; I have not the 
key. Nora has not the key ; give the key 
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to her. Do not give me the key, I am 
going to Dublin to-day, give the key to- 
Niall. 

EXERCISE LXX. 

DIFFICULT WORDS. 

§ 410, The pronunciation of some words 
is difficult to the beginner, owing to the 
number of aspirated consonants in them. 
But if each syllable is taken separately, and 
pronounced according to the ordinary rules, 
there will be little difficulty. We shalli 
merely give a few examples here, as we 
shall continue to give after each new word 
its pronunciation. 

A$Ait) (ei'-ee), face. 
At)X)Aii (au'-War), cause. 
CofOCe (CHee'-he), ever=5o bn^t. 
oit!)(ie (ee'-hS), night. 
t:oSrhAR (fo'-war), autumn, harvest time.. 
SAi-OGin (sei'-vSr), rich. Often (sev'-Sr). 
geittiweAt) (gea'-roo, Munster, gefVa, 
gee'-^-S.), winter. 

These words look still more difficult 
when, instead of the usual dot, the letter n. 
is used (§ 227) to make the aspiration, with 
either ordinary Irish type or the Roman ^ 

letter, thus : — 'I 

cnoroticne, or choidhche, ever, 
oi-otictie, or oidhche, night, 
oidhche Shamhna (ee'-h6 hou'-nS)' 
Hallow Eve. 
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§ 411. ceo (k-y5), a fog. 

t)otC A5«S Sdlt)tl1R. t)i "OotiitiAU SAI-bblR 

Atz AvA s6 bode Atiois, ti? fuit AiU5eAt> 
Aige. foSifiAR Ajus seifhneAt). tli't An 
l^ogttiAR ce; AZA An ^e^mr^eAt) puAR. 
5eirhReAi!) puAR ptiuC. Aca ce6 moR ar 
Ati toC. JeirhReA-O jarG, pogrhAR ptiuC. 

§ 412. I was in the house (on) Hallow 
Eve. The night is dark, the moon is not 
in the sky. Dermot is rich yet ; he has 
money in his pocket. The drink is whole- 
some. Put the key in your pocket. The 
night is wet ; my coat is heavy. I came 
from Armagh to-day, and I am going over 
to Scotland now. Did you see the poor 
man. No, I did not see the ship ; there 
was a heavy fog on the water. 

EXERCISE LXXI. 

§ 413. Only one chapter remains to be added to 
the foregoing treatise on the pronunciation of 
modern Irish. In every language there are words 
which are not pronounced according to the ordinary 
rule, and in Irish, a language which has been spoken 
without much change for so many centuries, there, 
of course, exceptional words. Considering that 
Irish has been, for some two centuries at least, 
spoken by a people untrained to read and write the 
language, the wonder is that so few words are 
irregular. 

Instead of giving here all the irregular words of the 
language, we will indicate an arrangement of ir- 
regular words to which we can easily refer in sub- 
sequent lessons, and the irregular words can thus be 
learned by degrees, and with comparatively little 
trouble. We will divide the words irregularly pro- 
nounced into classes, and we can afterwards refer 
to these as Irreg. A, B, C, and D, etc' 
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§ 414. IRREGULAR WORDS, A. 

Some words are irregular in pronuncia- 
tion because they are unduly shortened in 
rapid pronunciation. We have already 
given examples (§ 343) of one class of 
words, in which, for the purpose of avoiding 
hiatus, contraction takes place. 

(1) Thus=btiA'OAiti, a year, is pron. not 
blee'-a-en but blee'-an. 

§ 415. (2) There are a few classes of 
ordinary words, with a long termination, in 
^*hich the termination is shortened. The 
ordinary terminations thus shortened are: — 

§416. 

Termination full pron. shortened to 

■ -ArhAit ou'-al ool 

-AvnAm ou-aw oon 

-M%At> CO '-a oo 

-ii\At> wa, WOO 00 

-ijit) ee'-ee ee 



§ 417. So in words like— 
iDAnBuiJ mor'-ee 

seAtOtiig 
ottitiui5 

■pA5t)i,1l, 

ITlAotitiuiRe 



shal'-ee 
liL'-ee 
faug'-aul 
(fau'-aul) faul 
(mweel'-^-e) Miles 

, § 418. 

CAnAxhAm (kon'-oon), a dialect 
pcAnAfhAii, (far '-ool), manly 
ptAiteAitiAit (floh'-ool), princely, hence 
generous. 

In Munster these words are accented on the last 
syllable. 
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§ 419. 5° nitjeAtinuigit) tDi4 liuic ! 50 
tnbeAiiriuijgit) 'O1A Agus tTltiine Tiuin gii- 
maN'-ee). This is the full form of the 
ordinary salutation, which is contracted to 
"OiA -Omic in Munster. It means — 

May God bless (everything) for thee 
50 'O1A mbeAtititJigi'O "Ouic 

§ 420. 'mt)eAnnui$it) "Oia "Otnc, a tArtg. 
50 mtieArinuigit) X)^A is ITluine "Ouic, a 
tlOKA. An OpACA cu An ceo ah An to6 ? 
Til -pACA me X)&o n6 long An An toC in"Oiu. 
•peAR -ptAiteAttiAil,, ptAit peARAttlAlt. t)i An 
■peAK ptAiteArfiAit, piAt. tli f«it- An «i A5 
ceACc A tiAite pos. 

§ 421. Did you get money ? No ; I got 
corn at the market. Barley or oats ? Nora 
got a rich husband (peAu), he is princely 
and generous. I did not get the key. Do 
not leave the key on the floor. Miles Lynch 
has the key. I have not the lock. 

EXERCISE LXXII. 

§ 422. IRREGULAR WORDS, B. 

Some words are irregular from the fact 
that a consonant in a word is moved from 
its proper position for greater ease in pro- 
nunciation. 

*CoticvibAR, Connor, is often pronounced Ctioculi'n 
(KnuCH'oor). 

*mtiiticit1.e, a sleeve, is often pronounced 
miTOiciUe (mnee'-hi-;S'). 

C01SR15, bless, is often pronounced CARSU15. 
(kor'-sig). 

* Often as if CrocuId'k, mRtiicitte. 
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423. The words for "brother" and "isster." 
•DeARt)-1!)RAcAiii ■ueniBsnitt 

'Correct pron. rfar'-av-vrau'-h6»' rferv-hyoor 

•Contract. (Con.) dreh'-a.ur dreh'-oor 

,, (Mun.) dreh-aur dr eh-oor' 

,, (Ulster) iaar'hac rfer'-har 

The possessive case and plural of "sister" is 
•oemlbKeAtAn (rfer'-ev-ha'-har) shortened to 
dref-aer'. 

But the learner should pronounce these 
two words correctly as above. They are 
the most curiously pronounced of all the 
words in the language. 

EXERCISE LXXIIl. 

Not to weary the student by giving at 
once all the exceptional words of the lan- 
guage, we propose to speak now of simple 
matters. 

§ 424. THK GENDER OF IRISH WORDS. 

Beings possessing animal life are divided 
into male and female, and the words which 
are names for beings of the male sex are 
said to be of the masculine gender, and the 
words which are names for beings of the 
female sex are said to be of the feminine 
gender. 

Thus the following words are masculine: 
■peAR, a man : cApAti, a horse ; carU 
(thor'-fiv), a bull ; coiteAC (Kel'-aCH) ; 
Munster (Kel-oCH'), a cock. 

These are femine : t>eAn, a woman ; 
lAiK, mare ; bo, a cow ; ceAnc, a hen. 

§425. But in Irish, as in Latin, Greek, 
and most other languages, even things 
without life are personified, and said to be 
.either masculine or feminine in gender. 
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Thus the following words are said to be 
masculine : — (see vocabulary to the first 
part of Simple Lessons in Irish), Am, time; 
^ot, lime ; ^n^n, bread ; bAs, death ; 
toAtnne, milk, etc. 

These are said to be feminine : aiXX, a 
■cliff ; <iic, a place ; coitt, a wood, etc. 

§ 426. In English, the words "time." "lime," 
■cliff," etc., are said to be neuter gender, that is — 
neither masculine nor feminine. In the older Irish, 
also, some ■words were regarddd as neuter, and there 
are still a few traces of this in modern Irish. 

§ 427. How are we to know what words 
are to be regarded as masculine and what 
as feminine ? Not from the meaning of the 
words, but from, their form, or, we might 
say, from their endings. 

§ 428. Thus, as a general rule, all words 
are masculine which end in a consonant or 
two consonants, preceded by a broad 
vowel {a, o, u). For example. Am, aoI, 
AinAn, bAs, given above. This rule, of 
course, does not affect words like ceAsc, a 
hen, which is naturally feminine. 

§ 429. Similarly, as a general rule, words 
are of feminine gender which end in a con- 
conant or two consonants, preceded by a 
SLENDER vowel (e, i), as A1C, aiU, coitt 
above. This rule does not affect words 
such as ptAit, a prince, which is, of course, 
masculine. 

§ 430. This use of masculine and feminine 
gender, for words denoting things without 
life, has an effect on the use of the pro- 
nouns for masculine (he), feminine (she), 
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and neuter (it). Instead of having three 
pronouns for masculine (he), feminine (she), 
neuter (it), we find as a rule only tw» 
pronouns, s6, si ; — s6 being used for 
masculine nouns, and st for feminine. As. 
Aci. ATI peuR ^AX)A, Agus AcA s6 pottAin, 
the grass is long and it literally, he) is 
wholesome, tli fuit aw Aic ciKim, Agus tii 
fw\. si poUAiti, the place is not dry, and it 
{literally, she) is not wholesome. 

(See Vocabulary to Part I. of Lessons.) 

§ 431. PUAIR Xir\A CxltAOIR u« Ag An 

mA'K^AX}, aCc X>\ si bRisce ar aw rot). tli 
fuit An bocAR bog ; acA s6 ciRim Anois. 
AcA An guAt T)AOR, ni ^uit se saor. 'PUAIR 
mfe eun 05, bi se Suas ar An Aitt. An 
bpACA XM An tion, AcA se Sios A5 An cobAR 
"Pas An lAiR ins An teunA ; acA si 05 pos- 
A^tis bi si AR seACRAn. 

§ 432. I have the hammer. It is not 
heavy. Nora has a hen, she is young. 
The grass is not green now, it is yellow. 
The weather is fine, it is warm (and) dry. 
There is a wood at the well, it is green. 
The door is strong ; it is high and wide. 
The sack is wide, it is strong (and) heavy. 
Leave the flax on the floor, it is soft yet. 
The young cock is at the door' Our ham- 
mer is lost, it is not in the bag. They 
found their cow in the meadow. Dermot 
found his horse at the well. Brigid found 
her cow at the door. 
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EXEFCISE LXXIV. 

§ 433. A sentence is a saying which con- 
veys some complete meaning ; as acA 
CotHxis citin ; ni «Ait) tJnijit) as An cobAR 
irroni ; -puAin An feAR tiAS. 

§ 434. Every sentence may be divided 
into two parts : (1) the thing spoken about, 
or the subject of the sentence, as CotriAS, 
IDriSit), An peAu, above; and (2) what is 
said about the subject, as azA cinn, is sick; 
ni RAiO Ag An cobAu, was not at the well; 
puAiR bAS, died. 

§ 435. In the sentences above, the words 
ComAs, t)Kigi73, An -peAn, are said to be in 
the nominative case. 

§ 436. In the sentences "Hugh burned 
the boat," "Art struck the horse," "the 
King killed the Druid," the words "boat," 
"horse," "Druid," are said to be in the 
objective case. For further illustration of 
the meaning of sentence, subject, case, etc., 
see any English Grammar. The objective 
case in Irish is commonly called the 
accusative. 

§ 437. In modern Irish, as in English, 
the nominative and objective cases of words 
are the same in form. 

§ 438. The article An aspirates the first 
consonant of feminine nouns in the nomina- 
tive and accusative cases. 
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An be An (van), the woman. 

,, 00 (Wo), the cow. 

,, Caoka (CHaer'-a), the sheep. 

,, CAntiAis (CHor'-gg), the rock. 

,, 6AtA0Mi (CHoh'-eer), the chair. 

,, fecit (yol), the meat. 

,, ^^iRc (fau'-iyk), the field. 

The student should here look back at 
what has been said about the effect of 
aspiration on the sounds of the letters, 
especially at the beginning of words. 

§ 439. CABAitt ■Ootn An iAtAOMi. C^ttAin 
An fecit "oo TlOnA. tli't. An ^SAinc gtAs Anois. 
t)i An cApAtt A5US An Oo Ag An ccbAR. 
tli't An CAnnAig Ag An "oun Ancis, ac^ si 
bRisce suAS. CuiR An Caora ajms An 06 in 
■oc -pAinc. Ha fAg An OeAn A5 An "ocras. 

§ 440. The tall man and the young 
woman. The woman died ; the man did 
not die. Do not leave the chair at the 
door. Do not give the hay to the ass. Do 
not give the meat to me ; give bread to me. 
The meat is scarce. I did not see your cow 
on the road (not)). He did not see the cow 
and the calf. 

EXERCISE LXXV. 

§ 441 . Feminine words beginning with -o 
and c are not aspirated by the article in the 
nominative and accusative. 

-An ■oiAUAiT), the saddle. 
An ciR, the country land. 
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§ 442. AcA ATI ciR saitOOir, ni fuit si boCc 
Atiois. til fuit mo tiR SAi*t)iR pos. Y\S 

CU1R An tJlAttAIT) AR ATI ASAt, ACA SI CROtTI . 

\:&s An ceine ar An uRtAR. TIA vHn An 
■DORAS, ACA s6 bRisce. ArA An Ccarc 
(h-yarK) Agus An coiteAC Ag flnA. tli't Ar 

ntJIAUAIt) AR An tAlR. 

The tillage field (goRc) is not green, it is 
yellow now ; the pasture field (pAiRc) is 
green, it is not yellow. The mountain is 
high, it is between Armagh and the other 
mountain. Daniel O'Hea has the chair : 
he got the chair in the house. Do not put 
the thatch on the house yet, the weather is 
not cold, it is dry (and) warm. The winter 
is coming, it is cold (and) wet ; the harvest 
was dry (and) wholesome. 

EXERCISE LXXVI. 

TRANSLATION OF " THIS " AND " THAT." 

§ 443. In the phrases, " this man," " this 
woman," and the sentences, " this house 
is on the cliff," " this meat is not fresh," 
etc., the word "this" is translated into 
Irish by so (su, like su in suspend). 

§ 444. The word so always follows the 
noun to which it refers. 

§ 445. It is not sufficient to say i:eAR so, 
this man, beAn so, this woman, etc. ; in 
translating "this" the student must always 
put the article An before the noun and the 
word so after it. 
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An -Aitt so, this cliff (the-cliff-this) ; 
An 4iinsin so, this weather ; An mA'od'O so, 
this dog ; An EieAn so, this woman ; An f:eoa 
so, this meat. 

I* § 446. Similarly the word for "that" is 
sin (shin, like shin in shinty), and the 
article An must be used with it, just as with 
so. As, An A^z sin, that place; An cApAlt 
sm, that horse ; An f?eoit sin, that meat. 

§ 447. AcA An sicoa sin ■oaor a6c aza 
An otAnn so saok. CAOAin "oom An CAtAoiR 
sin, caOair An scot sin 'oo TIOra. Suit) 
S10S AR An scot so, A lt)AX>Rui5: An ttpuit 
sgetit AR bit AgAC intjiu ? An U^aca cCi An 

CApAit mOR so ? til ^ACA ttlfe An CApAtt 

sin. AcA An coiRce so gtAs, aca An seAgAt 
SO buit)e. 

§ 448. Was this ship on the lake yet ? 
No. This wine is dear, it came to Ireland 
from America. That wine is cheap. Put 
that trout in the bag, and put this salmon 
in the other bag. This salmon is fresh, the 
trout is not fresh, it is not wholesome. This 
man came home this morning. 

EXERCISE LXXVII. 

§ 449. If an adjective accompanies the 
noun, the words so, sin, are placed after 
the adjective, as An scot beAg so, this little 
stool. If two or more adjectives accom- 
pany the noun, so or sm is placed last of 
all : as. An cuiRne beA^ cRom sin ; An ciR 
ARSA, ^tuinn so. 



J 
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§ 450. The word ot) (oodh) is used after 
nouns in the same way as so and sin, as An 
peAK ux>, An o^X)6e itx>, An ^ic un. The word 
i3t) is never used except with a thing con- 
nected in some way with the person to 
whom you speak or write ; as, An pe^n iJX), 
that man whom you have seen or heard of; 
An oit)<ie ti"o, that night you remember; An 
Mz tjp, that place you know well. 

In Ulster the word yon is used in English just 
as x)-o is in Irish. 

§ 451. 

AKis (a-reesh'), again. 

niAtti (ree'-av), ever (in the past). 

tlA cum An guAt ■out) ut) ah An ceine. 
Cum An bneAc mon ins An m&lA, aCc cuir 
An bneAc beAg u"o ins An AttAinn. tAinig 
An peAR 65 so A OAite Anois, Bi se in AtbAin. 
til fACA mfe An cin sin niArh, ni uaiU m6 in 
AtbAin pos. puAiR m6 An ■oiAttAit) so ins 
An siopA. AcA An senfiReAt) so -puAR 50 
teoR Anois. 

§ 452. I was not in that house, but you 
were in the house. This man was not in 
my house. I was going to Derry that night, 
but I came home again. I was never in 
that place. Were you ever on this lake ? 
I was never on Lough Mask, but I was on 
Lough Owell, and I was on that little 
island. There is a big tree growing on that 
island. That big tree is not growing on 
the island now. I gave that shilling to 
Nora. That winter was cold, that autumn 
was warm. I was in the house that 
morning. 
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EXERCISE LXXVIII. 

§ 453. IRREGULAR WORDS, C. 



Some few words are irregularly pro- 
nounced because some consonants in them 
are not pronounced fully. 

§ 454. Thus in a few words the three 
■consonants ngn are contracted to N in 
pronunciation. 

congnAT) »oi kung'-na JuikooN'-a, help. 
lOtii^nAT) — fung'-naor\ — oo'-Na, wonder. 

\ iNG'-na, / 
xnonjiiAT) — diNG'-na — dee'-Na. 
In Connaught, kooNoo, eeNoo, deeNoo. 

§ 455. In many words 

'■ -DC are pron. c (t=d + h) 

St — c (k = g+h) 





p(f=V + h) 




inc — 


mp 




Thus sei-oce, 


pron. as scire. 




teAj;cA, 


VeACA. 




tiomcA, 


tiOfA. 




0'T)«bcAis 


(O'Dufiy), — o dhuf'-ee. 




O'ColJCAij; 


(O'Coffey),— okuf'-ee. 




lomctjR, 


— iimpur. 




citnceAlt, 


— ^impaL. 




WcriiAR, 


— tupAR. 




(This 


IS not to be imitated.) 


1 


§ 456. The names of rivers are feminine. 


Ati t)Sitin an Won, the Boyne. 




An "peoiK 


, yor, the Nore. 




An t)eAnt>A 


, var'-wa, the Barrow. 




An l,A01 


, Lee, the Lee. 




An feAt)AM 


, ou'-el, the Foyle. 




An tipe 


, Lif'-6, the Liffey. 




An 6iRne 


, aer'-ne, the Erne. 




,4n itlUAlt) 


, Woo'-ee, the Moy. 


' 
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§ 457. Cum An bSn bcAj so ak au Vaoi, 
Agus cum An totij u-o ah An Smne. Tli f^uit 
An 1!)Cinn leAtAn a^ T>no^CeA•o-AtA. Ac^ 
t)Aite -5ca Clixit AH An tipe. -p^g xmi bSx> 
ins An AGAinn tit). Ill fACA m6 An t>AX) aj 
•out suAs An toC u-o, 0? se ^g ■out ak seAt- 
KAn AH An toC. puAm in6 An bAt) beAj so 
AH An toC Agus t^inig s6 ■oo'n oit^An 

^RT) Ut). 

§ 458. The Moy is wide enough in 
Ballina. That young man got a salmon in 
the Erne. Put that book in your pocket, 
it is not heavy. This big book is heavy. 
That big wide book. The Foyle is wide at 
Derry. The Barrow, the Boyne, the Nore, 
the Foyle. I went from the Erne to the 
Lee. Dermot went on the Lee down to 
Cork, and he went from Ireland to Scot- 
land. He was never in Scotland. 



EXERCISE LXXIX. 

§ 459. IRREGULAR WORDS. CLASS D. 

The pronunciation of every language 
changes somewhat with time, the spell- 
ing has to be changed to suit the pronun- 
ciation. There are thus many differences 
of spelling and pronunciation between 
Modern Irish as now written and spoken 
and the language as it was written and 
spoken centuries ago. But some common 
words, although their spelling has changed 
with the general change, have retained 
wholly or in part their old pronunciation. 
We have already met some specimens. 
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460. PECULIAR VOWI^L SOUNDS. 





Not 


but older 


Irish 


AS 


og 


eg 


(oc) 


An 


or 


er 


(or) 


-Aige 


ag'-e 


eg'-e (§ 181) 


(oige) 


A151 


ak'-ee 


ek'-ee (§ 181) 


(01 ci) 


beAs 


baG 


beG 


bes 


KAltl 


rav 


rev 


noiOe 



§ 461. CONSONANT SOUNDS. 

The consonants which have in some 
words retained, to an unusual degree, traces 
of an older pronunciation are t) and g. At 
present t> and 5 broad are pronounced with 
the guttral sound which we denote by the 
Greek y at the beginning of words only. 
There is evidence that at one time -6 and $ 
broad had this sound always, and some 
words refain it in whole or in part. Thus — 

cn6-6&, pron. kro'-ya, orkrog'-a, brave. 
•01A-DA, • — dee'-a-ya., or dee'-ag-a, godly. 

§ 462. So -ooRugA, a fishing line (dhilr'-oo-a) 
is in Donegal -oorusa (dhur'-ug-a) ; and 
ceAgtAC, a family (ifei'-laCH) is in Donegal 
cejtAc (teG'-laCH, and in some places 
!!ei''-laCH). 

§ 463. At the end of words t> broad is 
now silent. In Scottish Gaelic nvAt), etc., 
are yet pronounced roo'-av. Some ter- 
minations of verbs have preserved the 
sound partially in our Irish. Thus, the 
terminations -a-6, -eAt, of the 3rd singular 
of imperative, imperfect and conditional 
active of verbs are pronounced as a rule as 
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-aCH, a softened form of an older pronun- 
ciation -ay. Again, the perfect passive ter- 
minations -At), -eA-6 are pronounced in parts 
of Munster as -aG, a slightly hardened form 
of 3.y. Examples will be given in due 
course. 

EXERCISE LXXX. 

§ 464. We have already seen that acS 
<i6rA nuAf) An Arc (a new coat is on Art) is 
the Irish way of saying that Art is wearing 
a new coat. Thus also all sorts of burdens 
are said to be on a person, not only actual 
burdens of any sort, but such burdens as 
grief, trouble, anxiety, anger, pain, hunger, 
thirst, etc. 

§ 465. 

ocuAs (uk'-ras), hunger cakc (thort) thirst 

cuiRse (thu^-sa.see f), iiaIac (oo'-al-aCH), a 

weariness load, a burden 

onm (urm),onme onnAinn (ur'-ew), on us. 

one (urth) , on thee orraiB (ur'-ev), on ye 

AIR (er), on him* qrra (iir'-a), on them 
iiram (er'-6), on her* 

* Note that these two words are irregular in 
pronunciation. 

§ 466. AtA ocuAs An riiAtt, aca cauc An 
t\6nA. CaBair ■oeoC -oo'ti teAnO, azA carc 

mOR AIR. Til fUlt CARC ORtTI AMOIS, pUAIR 

tn6 ■oeoC uisge Sios Ag ah cobAR. An tipuit 

OCRAS ORC ? til fUlt, ACc ACA CARC ORtTI, 

caBair ■oeoC -botn. A "OiARmuit), ca5air An 
peuR so "oo'n tAiR, ac4 ocras tiiRRi. rii fmt 

CARC AR An t^lR UT), ACc AC^ OCRAS AR An 
ASAt 05 so. n^ cum WAtAC mOR AR An ASAX. 

VX) ArA cuiRse air Anois, t)i s& A5 An war- 
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gAt) Agus uAtAC mOtt coiuce An a ■6R«im. 
An Opwit cui«se one? Suit) sios. 

§ 467. AcA cumse ontn, I am tired. 

tei5 X)o spt {leg dhu shgeeh) rest your- 
self, literally, let (away) your weariness. 

Open the door, we are tired ; we are 
coming from Armagh. I am not tired, but 
there is a pain in my back. John is hungry. 
Mary is thirsty, Dermot is tired. Nora is 
sick. I am very hungry (great hunger is 
on me). Were ye very thirsty yesterday ? 
We were, but we got a drink at that little 
well. That well is cold and wholesome. 
Dermot and Teig were in that place yes- 
terday, and they were tired when they came 
home at (in the) night. Are you tired ? 
I am not tired to-day. I was tired yesterday. 

EXERCISE LXXXI. 

§ 468. 

AtcmeutA (ah'-vael-a) , regret eA5tA{a Gla), fear 

tiRon (bron) sorrow i?aicci'os (fai'-hees), 
■Doitsios (dh el '-yees), grief ieaT,Connacht 

mo tiKon (mii vron), my cinneAS (ti«'-as, 
sorrow, alas. sickness. 

§ 469. Til KAiO gAe-Oitge AgAtn nuAin tti 
m6 65, Agtis AzA AitttieutA oRtn Anois. Aca 
bnon mow oRnAitiri Anois, ax:A An ti-aCai-r 
tnAwO. ntiAiR tAimg siAt) "oo'n ^ic im, O1 

eAgtA ORRA. CaITIIS BAgtA ORm , ACC til 

fACA me cAit)t)se ar bit ins An aic sin. An- 
Ofuit trAicCios ORC ? AzS cinneAS CRoni ar 

■OO itl^tAIR. Hi fUlt CORAS AR t)lt ORITI , ACSC 

AZA cmneAs ORtn, ajus acA carc wOr orto.. 
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§ 470. Come in and sit down and rest 
yourself. Sit down on that little stool: do 
not sit at the door, the day is cold and wet 
Is that woman sick now ? She is not; she 
was sick, but now she is strong. Do' not 
give me that meat, I am not hungry That 
grave is not wide. That young beagle is 
lost; we did our best, but we did not find 
the fox or the beagle. Our oats (ar-Ger'-ke) 
is growing in that place. Put that little 
boat in the river. The ship is on the Erne 
and there is a tall mast and a big wide sail 
on her. Are you sick. No, I am in pain 
(a pain is on me). Good-bye. 

EXERCISE LXXXII. 

ASPIRATION OF THE ADJECTIVE. 

§ 471. When an adjective follows a femi- 
nine noun in the nominative or objective 
case, the first consonant of the adjective is 
aspirated. Thus— 

be^n rhoR (ban Wor), a big woman. 
An OeATi rii(5n (van Wor), the big woman. 
Azi. An OeAti rhon a^ An cobAR, the big 
woman is at the well. 

But Mc foiism (GL'-aun), a healthy 
place; azS An ee^n fiotm (iN) a^ An cobAn, 
the fair-haired woman is at the well ; Tli 
bpuit rioRA Be^s AS An -ookas, little Nora is 
not at the door. AzA An be An tfion (Wor) 
so nuA-0, this big woman is red-haired, etc. 
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§ 472. WORDS. 

cuATO (CHoo'-ee), went puAcc (foo'-aCHth),cold 
cuniA (koo'-a), loneliness sIajdavi (sLei '-dhaun) , a 
piACAit (fee'-aK-al), a cold 

tooth x)ei-06A-6 (dae -aeo), 

toothache 
cmneA.'i piACAl,, toothache. 
citineAS pAiRKse, sea-sickness. 

§ 473. AcA rioRA fteAs in a ttiige; puAm si 

pUAtC AgUS ACA StAg'OAn UIRTII. Atl -flACAlt 
so AgUS An f:iACAa U-O. til fruit OCUAS ORm, 

AcA cinneAS piACAt ORin Anois. CtiAit) 
rriAine 50 ii-Att>Ain, Agus aca curiiA uirri 
Anois. Aca curfiA ar "OiARtnuiTi, aca a riiAC 
(wok) AS -out 50 ciR eite. 

§ 474. I have a cold, I am not hungry. I 
am thirsty, give me a drink. The little mare 
is thirsty. She is not hungry, she got hay 
and oats now. The white cow is in the 
meadow. Are you afraid ? No, but I am 
sick, I have the tootache to-day, as 
the weather is cold and wet. Dermot 
O'Kelly was standing at the door, and he 
got cold in his head (in a deAnn). Nora is 
lonely, her mother died and her brother 
and her sister went to another country. 
Do not stand on the road, the road is wet 
and you have a cold already (ceAnA). 

EXERCISE LXXXIII. 

§475. 1. The white cow (is) young. 
2. The little cow (is) white. 
Upon examining these two sentences, it 
will be seen that in the first the word 
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"white" comes before the verb "is," in the 
second, the word "white" comes after the 
verb "is." It is very important to note that 
in translating into Irish a sentence like the 
second above, the adjectives which follow 
the verb "is" are never aspirated or changed 
in any way. 



1. ATii. &n Oo XiAw 05 (Wo Waun). 

2. Acii ^n BO 06^5 b^ti, not \)&n. 



So the sentence zi. An tto be^g X)&n 
would mean " The cow is small (and) 

white." 



§ 476. Hit tJtiA ttCAg citin, aCc ac^ cuiRse 
«iRtii. n^ cum An ■oMttAi'o tte^j &r An 
tAiR, Atx: cum An "oiAt \,a-\-o thon so umm. tit 
fACA rn6 t)Rigi-o r)&n A5 An cobAn, azS. si 
ins An ceAC, Agus ac^ bROn Agus cuttiA 
umRi. CuAi* SorCa sios An botAR mOR 
Anois. AzA An X36 moR. Hit An bo rtioR 
ins An teunA. Tlit bO rhoR aici acA b6 
BeAg A1C1. 

§ 477. I got that little mare at the mar- 
ket. She is young, do not put a heavy 
load on her yet. The little mare is dear ; 
that big mare is cheap. That young 
woman is sick ; she has a cold. A big 
horse and a little mare. This horse is big, 
that mare is small. A long street. Conn 
has a crooked eye. 
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§ 478. 

EXERCISE LXXXIV. 

Hurrv r"°®'F"* {dei'-&r), Conn, and Ulster, 
haste 1 ■°6'^"^-*s (deh'-S:n-lLs), Munster. 
' L-OBAtJAT) {d- you '-a), Thomond. 

Many other words are also used. "Oeuti 
•DeipiK, "oetin ■oe^O^'O, make haste, hurry. 

§ 479. X)AM 6 "OtiiA one ! God bless you 

(a blessing from God to thee). Often used 

as a salutation. t)Ait, o "Dtii^ An Ar\ obAin, 

-God bless the work ! Hit b^it amu, he is 

not doing well (used of sickness, etc.). 

§ 480. Ca-o 'rA ORC ? What is on you ? 
(what is the matter with you ?) Cato^ 'zS. 
•ORC ? Ceunt) 'cA one ? 

§ 481. " What " is translated in Munster 
liy CAT) (kodh), in most of Ulster by cAi-oe 
(Ku-dae', oftew gu-<^ae'), in Connaught 
usually by ceunt) (k-yaerdh) or c6 (k-yae). 

§ 482. te, with; teis An, with the. (Com- 
pare ins An, in the.) 

A-ZA An t>eAn ^5 "out sios An h6tAK, ajus 
-dcA "oeipiu rfion uirri. Cax) 'tA orc, a tteAn 
■ c6in ? Acii cinneAS mon An mo rfiAtAiR. Hi 
•RA1O -oeipn AH bit orra, tiuair bi siat) aj 
■out A bAite mx>6. CAbAiR ■oeoC Misge •Oom, 
A Sbetrnitus, Agus "oeun "oeipiR; Ar& m6 
cAittce teis Afi cARc. Cuait!) mo bo a bAite 
teis AH ASAt. 

§ 483. God save ye ! Ye are in a great 
hurry to-day, what is the matter with ye ? 
We are working at the lake. Did you see 
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a boat on the lake ? A boat went over to 
the island this morning; there was a white 
sail on it, and there was a hole in the sail. 
Put another boat on the river. The big 
river is full, the little river is dry now. 
Were ye sea-sick when the ship was going 
over to Scotland ? No, but we were very 
hungry. The blood is warm yet, the flesh 
is soft. That big dog is hungry. No, but 
he is sick. 

EXERCISE LXXXV. 

Azi. AND An CONTINUED. 

§ 484. t)uite (bwil'-g), madness. 
•peARg (far'aG), anger. 
Imni-Oe (im'«ee), anxiety. 
Many other words are used for " mad- 
ness"; b^ine (baun'-e), mine (mi;''-e), 
cutA6 (kooh'gaCH), etc. 

§ 485. 'DiA t)it) (yeev), not X)tA t)uic 
(when speaking to more than 
one person.) 

beAntiACc 1,10 (liv), not b. te^c 
(when speaking to more than 
one person.) 

§ 486. Ac^ "OiAumuiT) Agos muinceARCAC 
^5 ceAdc AscBAd. ak An -oonus. X)\a t)1t) ! 
CAV 'ci. oRnAiO ? AzA "oeiFin rhon owiAiO. 
AzA imniiie oRRo>inn, az& ak trib6 CAiLtce, 
A^vs til nA^X> A■sA^r\n Ate An 06 sin. t)i 
peARs AK m'AtA}K; Oi btiite air. Suit) sios; 
AzS cuiRse one aiiois, a Setimuis. 

§ 487. Is the dog mad ? No, he is 
hungry. The cow is at the door, she is very 
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hungry and thirsty. Are you angry, 
Dermot ? I am not angry, I am anxious. 
What is the matter ? My little book is 
lost, and I am afraid, as my father was 
angry when the other book was lost. The 
dog is mad, he is below at the well, but he 
is not drinking the water. 

EXERCISE LXXXVI. 

§ 488. AtAs (au'has), joy, gladness, plea- 
sure. 
tutsAiR (Looh'-^aur),joy, pleasure. 
t)n6'o (brodh), pride, proud, joy. 
•RimeuT) (ree'-maedh), gladness 
{Conn.) 
AtAs is the commonest word used in 
Munster ; Idkot) is usual in Ulster and 
Connaught. 

§ 489. The word for outside, without, is 
Atntiij, older form imtntiig pron. as if Avn- 
mmC (a-mweeh'). So ascij (as-ifeeh') inside, 
within. 

AtTiAd, out (after a verb denoting 

motion). 
AsceAC, in (after a verb denoting 

motion). 
Atnuig, outside, without (after verb de- 
noting rest). 
Ascis, inside, within (after verb de- 
noting rest). 
§ 490. CtiAi-O An tteAti asccaC aw an 
■DonAS ; 01 peAug umm. Hi fuit si asci$ 

AtlOIS, ACA si AtnUlg ARl'S, AZ& Si S10S Ag All 

cobAn. AcA AtAs tnOu a« An AtAiR, tAims 



A tflAC A fiAlte ITTOfe, A'gUS AZA S6 /JiSClg inS 

An zeAt Anois in a Suit>e Ag An ceine. An 
B^TACA cu suisce Ascig itis An sgiobot ? An 
CpuAiR cu An 00 sin Amuij ins An teunA ? 
■puAiu An OeAn An 06, Agus acA tutj^iiin 
rhoR wmni. fAn tiom Anois, nl't ■oeipm ar 
bit one. AcA 'oeipm rhOR onm a OAiie. tJeun 
■oeipiR. Hi fACA mfe An OeAn Ascig nO 
Amuig, Agus 01 imnit)e oRm. 

§ 491. Nora is delighted (great joy is on 
her), she found a bright shilling in her 
pocket. She did not find a shilling, she 
found a pound, and she and her mother are 
very proud (of it). They went out on the 
door, and down to the other house and in 
on the other door. They did not find the 
horse, and they are sorry; they regret (it). 
My brother went to another country yester- 
day ; we are lonely now. He had a poem 
— " I am lonely now, Mary, my blessing 
and my pride." The valley is beautiful, 
and the little river inside. God bless the 
work ! 



EXERCISE LXXXVII. 

§ 492. When a noun ends in n, adjectives 
which immediately follow it and which 
begin with -o or c are not aspirated, as OeAn 
X)uO, a black-haired woman ; beAn cinn, a 
sick woman. 

Sometimes adjectives beginning with s 
are not aspirated, as bcAn si^e (ban sheS), 
a fairy woman. 
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§493. CotitiAic (CHuN'-ik, kuN'-ik), saw 
(verb) . 
min (min), meal. 
si-Oeoj (shee'-og), a fairy. 
sttiAg siTie (sLoo'-a), the fairy 
host, the fairies. 

§ 494. AcA An lieAti -outt. tli't An OeAn 
t>eA5 (veG) ■owb. Cum An rhin (vin) Btii'de 
ins An rtiAtA ut). Hi RAitt An rhin bui'Oe, tti 
SI geAt. -AcA A11 rhin Dui'tie potl^Sin ni f^uit 
SI cnom. til f^ACA m6 CAit)t)se no beAn 
si"6e ins An Aic ut). TluAin tti "OiAnmuiT) A5 
X)ul, A GAite, ConnAic s6 An GeAn si-oe A5 An 
cobAK, Agtis t^imig eAjtA Ain. An bpACA 
cti An beAn ? CtionnAic me An beAn, aCc 
ni -pACA m6 peAu ah bit. Hi fACA "ouine An 
SttiAj SiT!)e RiArti in aic ar bit. 

§ 495. Niall came home, he was afraid, 
he saw a fairy up in the fort. He did not 
see any fairy, the night was dark, he saw a 
light on the fort; there is no fairy in that 
fort, or in any other fort. A sick woman. 
There was a sick woman in the house, she 
was sitting on a stool at the fire. She was 
not sick, she was afraid and anxious. We 
were lonely yesterday. The drink is hot. 
The meal is heavy. Put the heavy meal in 
this bag. Dermot is tired. 

EXERCISE LXXXVIII. 

§ 496. THE FORM A11c OF THE ARTICLE. 

We have already seen that the ordinary 
form of the article "the" is An. We have 
also seen that after some prepositions the 
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longer and older form s^n is used. We 
have now to see that another old form ATlc 
is sometimes yet used. 

§ 497. The form xMIc if the article is used 
before masculine nouns, but 'only when 
these nouns are in the nominative case ; 
thus xitic uAti, the lamb; olArm An uAin, the 
wool of the lamb (genitive or possessive 
case), teis An uAn, with the lamb (dative 
case). 

We have already stated a rule from 
which the gender of most nouns can be 
easily learned from the ending of the word. 

In the spoken language this c, really part 
of the article, is pronounced as part of the 
following word, and hence we usually write 
An c-uATi (thoo'-an), An c-Am (thom), etc. 

§ 498. ConnAic me An }:ia-6 -otitt int)6, 
Amuig An An stiAft. An OcAn ajus An 
c-UAn. tlit An c-tmLAn gtAn : aca gtiAt 
Am. An OpACA s6 An c-iotAR ins An speiR ? 
ConnAic s6; Agus »i An c-UAn ajus An c-eun 
(ia.en) mAnb. ArA -oeiirin rhoR ah An uAn li-o. 
t)1 ciirfiA AR An eun, nuAiR Bi a itiAtAm 
mARO. CaOair An itnn -oon eun sin, acA 

OCRAS air. riA CAttAIR An -0606 ifO "Oo'n 

UAn. ArzA An c-ASAt (thos'-al) A5 An •doras. 

§ 499. The lamb is outside at the door. 
The horse and the ass are coming home 
from the well, they are not thirsty, they are 
hungry. The eagle is on the cliff, he is 
angry. The lime is white, the wall is black. 
Put the bread in your pocket, you are 
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hungry. The gold is heavy, the silver is 
bright. Put the knife on the floor, the floor 
is clean. 

EXERCISE LXXXIX. 

§500. All burdens like rent, tax, debt, 
oppression, hard work, etc., are said to be 
on a person. 

CA1T1 (kaun), tax. 

ci'os (kees), rent. 

pi AC (fee'-aCH), debt. 

tnuimjiti (mwir'-een), a burden, usually 
means a large family to support. In 
Munster, muineAR (mwir'-ur). 

§ 501. AcA obAiR rhoR ontn Anois. rii 
fjuit An obAiR <m mon. Hi fwt AgAm aCc 
SOttc beAS, t)0(ic, ajus aca cios mon ontn. 

AZA ATI tteAtI Sitl boCC AgUS ATZA tTIUIRlgltl 

rhoR, tAg umm. Aca siat) boCc; aca cios 

AgUS CAin rhOR ORRA, AJUS ACA plAC ORRA. 
nit AH tflin -OAOR, ACA si SAOR Anois, a6c t)1 

si 'OAOR inTi6. CAbAiR "Ootn An itiin ■oaor, 
AcA si un, -pott^in. 

§ 502. Is the rent heavy ? It was heavy, 
but it is not heavy now; but the tax is 
heavy. There is a tax on silk, satin and 
wine, when they are coming to Ireland. 
The eagle went up in the sky, he was afraid. 
The lamb is inside in the barn. I saw 
Edmund inside ; he has a heavy cold. 
Owen Roe was sitting in the saddle. The 
saddle is broad ; it is soft, it is not hard. 
There is no saddle or bridle on my horse. 
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EXERCISE XC- 

i 

THE FORM OF Atlt: CONTINUED. 

§ 503. We have seen that feminine words ! 

in the nominative and accusative singular 
have their first consonant aspirated. There 
is a peculiarity about such nouns beginning 
with s — for, not only is the s aspirated, but 
the c of the article re-appears. Thus we say, 
not ATI Suit, but ATic Suit, or as we usually 
write it. An csuit, ah c-suit (thool). 

§504. 
An csR^TO (thraut^) the street. 
An cSiuin (toor), the Suir. 
An cSionAiriTi (tin'-M), the Shannon. 
AH csuit (thool), the eye. 
ATI cseAntteAti (i!an'-van), the old woman. 
biA-6 (bee'-?L), food. 

§ 505. ConnAic buisi-o An cSioriAinn ak 
ttiATOiTi m-oiu, Agus tti si ■out). AcA An 
cSiuiR tCAtAn 50 teoK ins An aic so. IH 

fUlt Atl CSRA1-0 5tAn, AC& SI bOg. til fTACA 

An cseAntteAn An niA'OAti Ascij A5 An ceine. 
AcA CORAS mOR AR An rriA'DA-O uT), ni t^AMi 
s6 biAt) nA ■oeoC pos. fuAiR An cti biA-O, 

AgUS »1 tUtjAlR A1R. riA CUIR CIOS mOR AR 

An cAtArh so. 

§ 506. The Shannon is in Ireland ; the 
Moy is slow and wide ; this river is dark 
and cold. The Shannon is wide at this 
place, there is a beautiful ship on it now. 
Did you see the ship on the river ? His eye 
is black, her eye is blue ; the other eye is- 
crooked. We are sorry, we are not angry. 
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I saw the high mountain to-day. The 
eagle did not see the light. 

EXERCISE XCI. 

§ 507, It will now be seen that we have 
a clue to the gender of many words when- 
ever we hear or see them in the nominative 
and accusative case singular. Thus from the 
following exercise we might conclude that 
uisse, bAttA, bAite, b^inne are masculine ; 
and suisce, eAglA, feminine. 

§ 508. S is never aspirated when fol- 
lowed by a consonant, unless this consonant 
be t, n or n. The reason is that the sound 
■of S, that is n, could not be pronounced 
before the other consonants. Thus, mo 
sjiAn, trio speAt, mo smeuR. 

§ 509. ConriAic ATI peAR An speAt Agus 
Ar\ csijisce (thoosh'-ie) ar ad urI^r. Ac^ 
An c-tnsge so puAR, pottAin. "puAiR m6 An 
r-uisje puAR ins An cobAR. p^j An csuisce 
ins An sgiobot, acA s1 bRisce. Hi kaiS 
An ptAlt 05 ASC1$, aCc bi An c-^R-o-Ri 
isci$ in A iui$e, Bi cinneAs air. Av& s& 
rriARb teis An eAglA. Tli't An eAglA ORm. 
Hi pACA An CApAtt An bAUA. t)i bAite 
-moR AR An oiteAn. Ctnn An bAinne ins An 
.wsge. tuj eut)monn bmUe CRom ■00 

UlAtt, mAR bi peARg A1R. 

§ 510. Correct the following: — -AcA An 
C-A1C so potl-Ain. AcA An csotAs jeAt. 
"fuAiR tlORA An tiisje Agus An peoit. Cmir 
An c-uisge ptiAR AR An im. Aca viAtAt m6n 
-AR An c-ASAt. CuAit) An bO A BAite teis An 
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c-UATi. til «Ait) An UAr\ 65, Oi si m6n. AzS 
An z-Ai\X j&KO. "Oeun ■oeipiit teis ak 
c-obAin so. 

EXERCISE XCII. 

§ 511. "Niall owes Art a debt" is trans- 
lated into Irish by Aca pi^t aj Anc ak 
tliAU, Art has a debt or claim on Niall. 
When the amount of the debt is to be 
stated, it is placed instead of the word pi^c, 
as ACA sgifLins A'^Am one, you owe me a 
shilling; I have a (claim of a) shilling on 
you. 

§ 512. 
An c-AtAin (thah'-gy), the father. 
An c-iotTiAine {fim'-a-re), the ridge. 
An z-uX)A\x (thoo'-aL), the apple, 
punc, a pound. 
sgiUing, a shilling, 
piginn (pee«), a penny. Munster, pitismn 

(ping'-iw). 
teit-pigiTin {leh'-ieen), a halfpenny. 

§ 513. Cum An pijinn Ot) in "oo poCA. T\S 
■pAs An c-i)t)Att, An An uKLah. 'puAin cu 
iiBAtt 11 Aim iTro6; ava pijinn AgAtn cue. TI1 
■fuAtn m& aCc uX)aVI beAj wAit; n1 f^uit Ate 
l^ertpigimi ajac onm. puAm t)niJr'o caora 
6 eu-Omoiiti, Ajtis AzS punc Aige timni. Hi 
fACA m6 ATI c-tit)Att AR Afl loniAine, aCc lii 
ATI peuR A5 i:^s air, Agus tti ATI ireuR citrg. 

■pUAIR AH C-AtA1R t>;dS, AgUS Bi CUtflA A5US 

tiROn moR AR An mAc. t)i ni6 A5 obAiR 6 
rtiAitiin 50 ti-ortCe, aCc ni frtiAiR m6 piginn 
nuAt) «A1C. 
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§ 514. This apple is sweet, that apple is 
bitter (seAnti). There is a young tree 
growing on the ridge ; the ridge is high, 
but the tree is not high yet. The father 
gave the apple to Edmond. The mother 
found the apple on the floor, and she gave 
the apple to the father (■oo'n AtAin). I do 
not owe you a penny to-day ; I owed you 
a halfpenny yesterday. 

EXERCISE XCIII. 

§ 515. Instead of saying that a thing 
has a certain taste, colour, shape, etc., we 
say that the taste, colour, or shape, etc., 
is on the thing, as in the following exercise : 

§ 516. 
btAs, taste. 

•OAt (dhah, like tha in that) colour. 
cumA (kum'-a), shape, form. 
CA01 (Kee, as -ky in lucky "l shape, 
•061 s (desh) West Conn, ^arrangement. 
■0015 (dho'-ee) Ulster. J way. 

§ 517. Look back at rule for aspiration 
of adjectives. After feminine nouns in 
NOMINATIVE and ACCUSATIVE singular, the 
first consonant of following adjective 
is aspirated, as tnin t)uit)e (min Wee), 
yellow meal; ati cseAtiOeAti 6oCc, the poor 
old woman. 

§ 518. ireuC ! (faeCH, Munster fiAC ! fee- 
oCH') see ! look at ! as peuC ah peAR boCc 

Ag An ■OOKAS. 
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§ 519. Some phrases : Cia Caoi 'bjruit cCi ? 
(kee'-a CHee Wil thoo), what way are you? 
CiA A11 liuniA (CHum'-a) 'ca one? how are 
you, what (is) the way that is on you ? Cum 
CA01 AK, repair, set in order; Ag cun caoi ar, 
repairing. 

§ 520. The relative pronoun who, which, 
that, before is, are, is not used in Irish ;. as, 
Ati ■\;:eAK aca, the man who is ; An c-uAn 
ACA, the lamb that is ; ati aic ac^, the place 
which is ; TiA -pm aca cmn, the men who 
are sick. 

§ 521. go rnbeAnnuigit) X)\a 'ouic, a 
tAit)5 ! 5° tYibeAnnuijit!) "Oia is ITluiRe 
•Ouic, A TlouA ! CiA Caoi Opuit cu itroiu ? 
Ac^ m6 50 Laidiu. CAttAiH ■Oom An c-u&Att 
lit), An tipuit, s6 mitis. Aca btAs mitis Ain 
50 "oeitfiin, aCc cum An c-uOAti eite nis An 
niAtA. An Ijpuit CoRmAc A5 obAm Anois ? 
Aci.; AcA s6 A5 cur caoi ar An ccaC, aca se 
A5 CUR cuige (thatch) Am, war aca An Aimsm 
|:uAR, ptiuC. riuAm fti An OCAn ftoCc A5 

CUR CAOI AR An AIC, ^UAIR SI An c-AmjeAT) 

ins An cuije. peuC An -ouine sin ; aca Ain- 
5eAT) Aige ORm, a^us ni't piginn in mo pocA 
Anois. 

§ 522. Aca caoi ttiAic ar Ao-O, Hugh is in 
good circumstances, rii't caoi {or "ooig) ar 
Til Ati, Niall is not well off, is in a bad way. 

§ 523. X)\ "OorhnAtt bocc, acc aca caoi 
triAit AIR <\iioi3. An Dpuit TIora saitjBir ? 
Ili'l ; ACA muiRigm rfioR uirri, A5US aca 
cios moR, CRoni, ar An CAtAtti acA 41 ci. 
feuc An C-10IAR suAS ins An spfem ! 
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§ 524. The water is dark blue in colour 
{say, there is a dark blue colour on the 
water). This lamb is white. Nora is 
repairing the spinning-wheel, and Dermot 
is mending the stool. This chair is 
broken, and James is mending it (^5 cuti 
CA01 uinni). See the lamb that is in the 
meailow. See the turf (Won) that is on 
the floor, it (si) is soft and heavy. Do not 
leave the broken stool outside; leave the 
stool inside and mend it. I owe Cormac 
a shilling. 

EXERCISE XCIV. 

§ 525. SOME MORE EXAMPLES. 

♦bisejici (bish'-aCH), improvement after 

illness. 
•oou^s (dhun'-as), misfortune, ill-luck. 
swiAS (sun'-as), fortune, prosperity. 
teim (/a en), woe. 
sewi (shaen), happiness. 
nArse (Naur'-e), shame. 

§ 526. •penC Ar\ OeAri ar An aiU I AcA 
eAgtA «ifi«i. Tli fait eAgtA uinni Anois, aCc 
Ri fAicCios onm inT)e. An tipuit riAine one ? 
Ac-* iiAine oRtn, iiiAn aca "beimiA AgAtn, Agus 
ni pnt 5^^*^^5^ AgAm pos, aCc pwAin me 
te,<s"fu\n bBAj gAe-oitge inwe. An raiO ■do 
rhAf.Ain ciriii ? t)i si, Air aza biseAC uiuui 
inTdii; Gi bnoti onnAinri niiAm Oi si cinn, aca 
t«r]5AiR Agtis soriAs oRnAinn Anois, itiar acS. 
A slAince AICI ARis. An tiptnl. An I'leATi <m 

* Munster, bish-oCH'. 
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SAlttOlK ? Hi pUll.; ACA si Ag ObAltl 6 itlAI'Oltl 

50 ti-orOCe, aCc Ac<i ax\ ■ootias uinni ajms ni 
fint teit^ijitin <)>ici ^nois, Agus ax:&. piCe 
putic ag Afl "ouiTie eite sm uirri. SotiAS 
Agus liitgAiR, "ootiAs Agus teun. Seun orc ! 
SoriAS OUUA10 ! t)<Mt o "OiA orraiO, beAiitiACc 
tiB. 

§ 527. 
mo tetm, my woe ; mo teiin geviR, my 

bitter woe=alas ! 
FAiRioR (often spelled paraor), far-eer' = 
alas ! 

What is the matter with you ? Alas, I 
have not father or mother, sister or brother, 
they all (sia-o uite) died. I am unfortunate, 
my country is unfortunate ; the other 
country is fortunate. Did your father die ? 
No (111 f;uAiR); he was very sick, but he is 
better now; he is strong; he is not lying, 
he is up. The child did not come in, he 
was ashamed; he is outside at the door. 
Alas, the winter is cold, woe has come 
upon the land ; the night is dark, there 
is no light in the sky ; the great ship 
(tons iiior) is lying on the lake. There 
was a lieavy fog outside on the water, and 
I did not see the boat; I saw the ship, she 
had a white sail, and a tall dark mast. 
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The number after each word refers to the section (§) 
in which the word, with its pronunciation and meaning 
are first given. For facility of reference tlie words are 
grouped into (1) prepositions and pronouns ; (2) proper 
names ; (3) family names ; (4) adjectives,; (5) verbs ; 
(6) nouns ; (7) adverbs, conjunctions, particles, etc. ' 

This Index contains only words not given in the 
Index in Part I. 



I. Prepositions and 
Pronouns. 

A, his, 296. 

A5A16, at you, 268. 

A1K, on him, 465. 

j,K, our, 376. 

CAT), what, 481. 

CAix)e, what, 481. 

ce, what, 481. 

cetiirD, what, 481. 

cugam, towards me, 306. 

CTSAc, towards thee, 306. 

cmse, towards him, 306. 
■Di, to her, 407. 
■06, to him, 407. 
■DOTO, to me, 407. 
xiuir, to thee, 407. 
5Ati, without, 286. 
tili, with ye, 268. 
tiTiii, with us, 268. 
onm, on me, 352. 
oriKA, on them, 465. 
ORRAit), on ye, 465. 
ORRAirm, on us, 465. 
one, on thee, 465. 
noriiAr, before thee, 285. 
sin, that, 446. 
so, this, 443. 
vx>, that, "yon," 450. 
111U1R1, en her, 465. 



II. Place Names. 

AVbAti, Scotland, 354. 
.AK-D-niACA, Armagh, 295.. 
t)eAKt)A, the Barrow, 456. 
ConcAij, Cork, 317. 
■DnoiceA-o AiA,Drogheda, 

305. 
eiRtie, the Erne, 456. 
•peAlJAa, the Foyle, 456. 
■po-olA, Ireland (old 

name), 369. 
5AiUim, Galway, 268. 
tipe, the Liffey, 456. 
toe meAs^A, Lough 

Mask, 295. 
toe UAm, Lough Owel, 

295. 
toclATUiAc, Dane, Danish,. 

295. 
mttATO, the Moy, 456. 

III. Personal Names. 

Ao-6, Hugh, 330. 
tiRigiT), Brigid, 324, 343.. 
Cotm-cille, Columkille, 

358. 
ConcubAR, Conor, 422. 
CoRiriAc, Cormac, Charles. 

352. 
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•OonmAll, Daniel, 286. 
"OonncA-o, Donagh, Denis, 

363. 
eibtin, Eveleen, Eileen, 

275. 
eosATi, Owen, 330. 
eiTOiTionn, Edmund, Ed- 
ward, 330. 
niAc An t>Mim, son of the 

bard. Ward, 291. 
niAC All rSAom, Mac- 

Intyre, MacAteer, 404. 
tllAc Aox)A, Mackay, 

Mackey, Magee, 331. 
Til AC Aoi!)aj;aiii, Egan, 

Keegan, 331. 
ITlAC 'DonncA-OA, Mac- 

Donough, 365. 
niAC intiHCAiiiA, MacMur- 

rough. Murphy, 365. 
Til AC StuBne, Mac- 
Sweeney, 276. 
IllAj; lluA-DAc, Maynooth, 

343. 
inAstinJirt, Maguire, 326. 
niAoliinnnc, Miles, 417. 
llliceAl, Micheal, 305. 
itliuBceARCAc, Morty, 486 
niuRCAT), Murrough, 363. 
ntiA-oAc, of Nuada, 343. 
liAoTJA, O'Hea, Hayes, 

Hughes, 331. 
o CeAllAij, O'Kelly, 319. 
ColDCAij, O'Coffey, 455. 
6 -OaIai?;, O'Daly, 319. 
O'TDoiincATJA, O'Donohoe, 

also Donaghy, Den- 

nehy, 365. 
O'-OwhcAij, O'Duffy, 455. 
O'LAOJAme, O'Leary, 330 
O'toctAinti, O Loughlin, 

395. 
O'toingsis, Lynch, 379. 
0'iriu«cA-6A, Murrough, 

Murphy, 305. 



O'RA^AttAij, O'Reilly, 

342. 
SeAJATi, John, 339. 
SoKCA, Sarah, 363. 
Smtme, man's name, 275, 
Ca-oj, Thady, Tira, 342. 

IV. Adjectives. 
Aittie, more beautiful, 370 
bAlb, dumb, 36l». 
bocu, poor, 299. 
ho-oAR, deaf, 33!:'. 
bout), rude, violent, 354. 
bRCAj, fine, 334. 
bm-oe, yellow, 325. 
cetiTDiiA, same, 369. 
cno-DA, brave, 461. 
CRUATO, hard, 31S. 
ctiibe, proper, 275. 
•oeirhiii, certain. 275. 
X)1A-DA, godly, 461. 
■ooRCA, dark, 363. 
■oub, black, 279. 
TTOibe, blacker, 275. 
VCARAtiiAil, manlv. 418. 
pice, twenty, 305, 307. 
plAiceAiiiAiV, J rincely, 

generous, 41S. 
ptiuc, wet, 406. 
poilAiii, empty, 279. 
5ARb, rough, 36^^. 
50Rni, blue, 352. 
5UAnx)A, ugly, 371, 
iTiAiib, dead, 362. 
iiAoiii, holy, 35i>. 
tiAoiiicA, sanctified, 283. 
nuAT), new, 330. 
uuAT), red, red-haired, 330 
SAi-obiR, rich, 410. 
soAiig, slender, 380. 
scARb, bitter, 3B2. 
cni5, thick, 406. 

V. Veres. 
beAiitimj, bless, 410.' 
bi, was, 368. 
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coisRij;, bless, 422. 
coiiiuMc, saw, 493. 
CUATO, went, 472. 
Veiic, see ! look at ! 299. 
1 11)5, start, 379. 
■RAilJ, was, 268. 
Hiiino, did, 313. 
stiTO, sit, 321. 
CAtiAiR, give, 405. 
CU1KCA11H, understands, 
400. 

VI. Nouns. 

dliAinn, river, 286. 
a-6a«c, a horn, 342. 
AtiAscAn, a halter, 342. 
A-blJAii, cause, 410. 
A-otTiA-D, timber, 342. 
AJATO, the face, 342. 
Aintii, a name, 352. 
Ami;eA-o, money, silver, 

366. 
AiciiietitA, regret, 468. 
ATim, an army, 352. 
ACAin, father, 291. 
ACAs, gladness, pleasure, 

483. 
■bAiTio, madness, 484. 
bAlliAn, a dummy, 360. 
hAtib, a young pig. 361. 
heAtAC, way, road, 295. 
beAtiriAcc, blessing, 302. 
beAcA, life, "Oia xio bcACA ! 
S6 Tio boACA! welcome! 
302. 
betmlA, the English lan- 
guage, 332. 
biAX), food, 504. 
biscAii, improvement 

after illness, '525. 
bliA-DAin, a year, 343. 
bno-o, pride, joy, 488. 
bRoii, sorrow, 291, 468. 
biiACAiU, boy, herd-boy, 

299. 
bviAiTJ, victory, 317. 
buAlA-D, a beating, 335. 



c-AbAiR, help, 286. 

cAiUoAc, hag, old ueman, 
299. 

(•A111, tax, 500. 

CAJiAtTiAin, dialect. 4!S. 

CAOi, shape, arraage- 
ment, way, 516. 

cAmi, a cairu, pi'e of 
stones, 353. 

ceo, fog, 411. 

ci'os, rent, 279. 

ctiAb, a basket. 27P. 

cniTTi, a bone, 35«. 

cneAs, the skin. LsSO. 

ctiQc, a hill, 356. 

co-oIat). sleep, 363. 

coilcAc, cock, 424. 

colni, a pigeon, 35i. 

conyiiAX), help, 454. 

coRii, a goblet, 35*. 

CRoro, a hearii, 325. 

CttiTO, a horse-shoe. 334. 

cumiin, memory. -75. 

cinriA, shape, form, 516. 

ctiiiiA, loneliness, 472. 

cucAc, madness. 4S4. 
v&t, colour, 516. 
•oeAbA-o. haste, hurry, 473 
xioaLy;, a thorn, 355. 
■oeARb-tiRArAiR. i):other, 

423. 
■oeiTieAT), toothaciie. 472. 
■oeipm, haste, hurry, 478. 
■oeiriicAS, shears. 275. 
■oeiRbsn'iK, sister. 423. 
•oeis, shape, arrange- 
ment, way, 516. 
•oeitneAS, haste, hurry, 

478. 
T)ooc, drink, 406. 
x>iaUato, a saddle, 313. 
■oi'ceAtl (one's) best, 313. 
■0615, shape, arrangement, 

way, 516. 
■ooitjios, grief, 4f>ii. 
■ootiAs, misfortune, ill- 
lu ck, 525. 
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•ootin, a fist, 353. 

TXitrasA, a fishing line, 462 

xi«oiceA-o, a bridge, 305. 

TjRviiTi, a back, 348. 

eAjlA, fear, 468. 

ei-oeATi, ivy, 324. 

eocAiR, key, 406. 

e«l6-6, escape, 334. 

pAro, prophet, 317. 

fAiRflse, the sea, 366. 

•pAircios, fear, 468. 

peAR, husband, 262. 

peARE, anger, 355. 

pi AC, debt, 500. 

piACAil, a tooth, 472. 

piA-D, deer, 330. 

if^oi), a wood, 334. 

1?ojiinAH, autumn, 410. 

•poijn), patience, 343. 

iniAcc, cold, 472. 

5AtiA, blacksmith, 286. 

jAbAR, goat, 286. 

jA-DAR, a beagle, a hound, 
342. 

5Ae-6iti5, 5AeT)il5e, the 
Irish or Gaelic lan- 
guage, 332. 

5A1RC, laughter, 378. 

56, a goose, 313. 

SbaVac, the moon, 313. 

SCaU, promise, 313. 

SeiiiiReA-o, winter, 410. 

5i«U, a jaw, 313. 

5116, work, 356. 

gwA-i), love, 330. 

gviroe, praying, 326. 

mmroe, anxiety, 484. 
lonstiATJ, wonder, 454. 

Iaca, duck, 299. 

lArii, hand, 279. 

lAiTiA, hands, 283. 

tAoj, calf, 330. 

tcAliAR, book, 236. 

tcAtit), a child, 361. 

Ieit-pi5itiii , halfpenny, 
512. 

loc, lake, 295. 



ieuii, woe, 525. 
tuc, mouse, 299. 
tuige, lying, 325, 372. 
tuiJAin, joy, pleasure,488 
rtiA-DA-o, a dog, 335. 

niA-OAX, RIIAT, i f^^ 335 

mATDRATJ KX1A-0 J 

mA5, a plain, 334. 
mAi-one, of morning, 369. 
TUARSA'o, a market, 366. 
TTiACAiR, mother, 291. 
miri, meal, 493. 
tniRe, madness, 484. 
niompeuK, meadow, 263. 
rmnnciUe, sleeve, 422. 
nraiReAR, burden, family, 

500. 
minRijiti, burden, family. 

500. 
thaiiRtiin, darling, 291. 
riAiRe, shame, 525. 
nAom, a saint, 279. 
ocRAs, hunger, 465. 
OTOce, night, 324, 410. 
Pait)ir, Lord's Prayer 

397. 
piAn, pain, 348. 
pignm, penny, 512. 
piii5inti, penny, 512. 
punc, pound, 512. 
RA-oARc, sight, 342. 
ui, king, 295. 
Ri'metTO, gladness, 488. 
scolb, a scollop, splinter 

of wood, 354. 
seACRAn, straying, 295. 
SBAtt), possession, 360. 
seAtg, a hunt, 355. 
seAn-beAti, old woman. 

504. 
seASAth, standing, 372. 
seomRA, a room, chamber 

406. 
setin, happiness, 525. 
sgit, weariness, 467. 
sfoeog, a fairy, 493. 
siontiAc, a fox, 336. 
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smbAt, walk, 286. 
slAgDAn, cold, 472. 
sIia6, mountain, 330. 
stuA5 STOe, the fairy 

host, the fairies, 493. 
soj, pleasure, 334. 
son AS, fortune, pros-. 

perity, 525. 
sunje, sitting, 325, 372. 
catoBsg, ghost, 324. 
cAlAtii, land, soil, 279. 
CARACAiH, an auger, 346. 
cARt), bull, 424. 
CAKC, thirst, 465. 
ceAC, house, 299. 
coAcc, coming, 295. 
ccAJtAC, a family, 462. 
ceATijA, tongue, 380. 
rmneAs, sickness, 468. 
cRACtioTiA, evening, 330. 
cuije, thatch, 326. 
UA15, a grave, 323, 



UAtAc, a load, a burden, 

465. 
tibAtt, apple, 286. 

VII. Adverbs, Conjunc- 
tions, Particles. 

A bu, to victory, 320. 
Acc, but, 295. 
AtriAc, out, 489. 
Amuij, outside, 489. 
AR1S, again, 451. 
AsroAC, in, 489. 
ASC15, inside, 489. 
ceAiia, already, before, 

306. 
coTOce, ever, 410. 
pAiRiOR, alas, 527. 
itToe, yesterday, 371, 374 
iii-oiti, to-day, 371, 374. 
tiuAiK, when, 358. 
RiAiii, ever, 451. 



